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CHAPTER VII. . 


Leavingthe neighbourhood of Spring- 
field, he marched Northwerd,with an army 
of about five thousand men, and seven 
pieces of artillery. Learning that a large 
body of irregular Federal troops from Kan- 
sas and the Indian territories, were assem- 
- bling at Fort Scott, under Montgomery and 
Lane, he turned suddenly to the left, and 
before they had more than rumors of his 
approach, he fell upon them at Drywood 
‘Creek, on the 4th of §eptember. They 
resisted stoutly for more than an hour, but 
the impetuosity of the Missourians broke 
their ranks, and they fled in disorder, with; 
a loss of about fifty men killed and wound- 
ed, and a number of small arms. The 
State troops lost three kilded and twenty- 
seven wounded. Montgomery’s- troops 
abandoned Fort Scott and retreated to- 
wards Kansas.a Gen. Price took posses- 
sion of the fert and threw into it a small 
garrison. 

He now made a feint of an approach to 
Jefferson City, and encamped, Saturday 
night, the 7th of September. near Clinton, 
in Henry county.6 From this point, the 
question of his movements was so doubt- 
ful to the Federals, that they believed Jef- 





a Telegram from St. Louis, Sept. 14th. 


b Telegram from Jefferson City, —" es 
ber 12th. Dispatch, Sept. 14th. 
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ferson City to be his aim, and made prepa- 
rations to meet him. 

In the meantime, Brig. General Thomas 
A. Harris had vigorously exerted himself 
in the patriot cause in Northern Missoufi, 
Although surrounded by enemies and with- 
in their reach from many points, he secretly 
organized a force, and by the rapidity of 
his movements, produced the impression 
‘that he was stronger than he really was, 
and thus kept the Federais in check. At 
St. Joseph’s, in Buchanan county, on the 
east bank of the Missouri, the patriots - 
twere verystrong. They took military pos- 
session of the town, and obtained consid- | 
erable supplies, greatly needed by ‘the 
patriotarmies. In Andrew county, a force 
of nearly two thousand Missonrians, under 
Major Polier assembled, and, after some 
skirmishing with the home guards, made 
their way to Gen. Hatris’ camp. On the 
13th of September, a, body of Missourians 
made a gallant attack on the Federal en- 
trenchments at Boonsville. -They did not 
expect to carry them, but designed.to alarm 
the garrison and prevert them from send- 
ing troops to Lexington, upon which point 
Gen. Price had now commeneed his march. 
These objects were completely accomplish- 
ed. The Missourians retired with a loss 
of only twelve killed and thirty wound- 
ed, and soon afterwards joined Gen. Price, 
On Tuesday, the 10th of September, Gen. 
Harris crossed the Missouri, at Artien 
Creek. Recruits in bodies of ten, fifty and 
a hundred, constantly joined him, and 
when he effected a junetion with General 
Price, he added nearly three thousand ef- 
fective men tu a force already consisting 
of more than six thousand. Gen. Price 
having now successfully embarrassed the 
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enemy as to his movements, turned directly 
North and marched upon Lexington, reach- 
ing the town of Warrensburg, in Johnson 
county, just after a body of Federals had 
retreated from it on hearing of his ap- 
proach. Here he rested for a day, receiv- 
ing from the people the most hospitable 
treatment, and feeding his men abundantly 
on the ample supplies they provided. He 
had now been joined by reinforcements 
from several quarters, among others by a 
very effective body under Cof. Martin 
Green. A heavy rain storm delayed his 
march until ten o’clock of the morning of 
the 11th, when he pushed rapidly forward 
with a cavalry detachment, hoping to over- 
take the enemy. But they fled before him 
to Lexington, and when hereached a point 
within two and a half miles of the town, 
finding his men much fatigued and very 
hungry, be halted for the night, refreshed 
his troops, waited until his infantry and 
artillery came up, and then prepared for 
the attack. a 

The town of Lexington stands on the 
South bank of the Missouri river, about 
two hundred and sixty miles from its 
mouth. It contained about twelve thous- 
and inhabitants, and consisted of two parts 
—Old Lexington, which was farthest from 
the river, on a high bluff, and New Lexing- 
ton, farther up and somewhat less eleva- 
ted, though still on a commanding bluff, 
which sloped down to the steamboat land- 
ings at the water’s edge. The two settle- 
ments were united by a line of straggling 


ee “ 


was now seriously threatened by Genera! 
Price, Capt. James A. Mulligan moved up 
from Jefferson City with his Irish brigadé, 
arriving on the 9th of September. He 
assumed command and found, by the re- 
ports of his officers, that his total force 
was about thirty-five hundred men. He 
instantly resumed the work of entrenching; 
and, finding his supply of tools inadequate, 
he searched the two towns and the country 
around for shevels, spades and pickaxes. 
He planned an earth work ten feet high, 
with a ditch eight feet wide, enclosing the 
college, with a large area capable of hold- 
ing a garrison of ten thousand men. Into 
this, the whole army train, with its wagons, 
cannon, caissons, mules and horses were 
brought. The home guards had worked 
but feebly until the arrival of Mulligan: 
he forced them to more vigor, and the stur- 
dy Irish of his brigade plied their muscle 
with great effect. Ina few days the works 
became strong enough to resist a formida- 
ble assault.a The fortifieations were half 
a mile from the river, which, at Lexington, . 
was -about nine hundred yards wide. 
Eight hundred thousand dollars in gold, 
and the State Seals which had been forci- 
bly taken by Col. Peabody from the vaults 
of the Lexington Bank, were brought 
within the entrenchments and hid under 
the ciirt floor of the college cellars. 

On Thursday the 12th of September, 
Gen. Price advanééd upon the town. A 
strong picket of the enemy met him at the 
outposts and a sharp firing commenced, 





houses running nearly two miles. About 
equidistant from each, was a large and 
strong brick building called the college. 
After General Price with his small force 
left the town in June, it was occupied by 
Col. Peabody of the Federal service, with 
a body of home guards and some troops 
from Kansas. His numbers were after- 
wards increased by.a portion of the Mis- 
souri Union eighth regiment, under Col. 
White and seven hundred of the Illinois 
cavatry, Col. T. M. Marshall. Col. Pea- 
body established his headquarters at the 
college, and commenced a line of earth- 
works around it. Finding that Lexington 



























but ina short time the Federals fied and 
took refuge in the entrenchments. The 
Missourians took possession of the old 
towr, and advancing their artillery within 
full range of the earth works, opened ‘a 
heavy fire from Parsons’ battery, under 
Capt. Guibor, and Bledsoe’s battery, under 
Capt. Emmett McDonald. Capt. Bledsoe, 
himself, was not able to take the field, 
having received a severe wound in the 
fight at Drywood Creek. Tlie Federals 
returned the fire with six brass pieces and 
two Howitzers, but, having no shells, they 
produced very little effect. The fire of the 
















a Gen. Price’s official report, Sept. 23d, 


a Chicago Tribune, in New York Her- 
1861. Dispatch, Oct. 9th, 1861. 


ald, October Ist. 
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Missourians was already very destructive 
to the wagons and teams assembled in the 
entrenchments. Heavy sheets of smoke 
covered the field in every direction, from 
which the flashes of the guns burst forth 
as. they were deliberately discharged on 
either side, 

Under the murky canopy thus cenceal- 
ing them, Gen. Raines prepared to lead a 


column to the assault of the breastworks, | 


at their North-Eastern angle, where they 
seemed weakest and frem which the gar- 
rison had been drawn away by the persis- 
tent fire of Missouriaus upon other points. 
He formed his men in a skirt of woods and 
boldly advanced through the smoke. But 
their movement to the left had been dis- 
covered by the enemy, who rallied in force 
to the threatened point. Kneeling down 
to shelter themselves, with levelled mus- 
kets and fingers upon the triggers, the Fed- 
erals were silent as death. The Missou- 
rians advanced ata rapid run—when with- 
in a hundred yards of the breastworks— 
the smoke lifted—e line of fire flashed 
along the entrenchments—five hundred 
muskets launched their bullets ageinst the 
advancing ranks.a But the effect was 
astonishingly small; with a presence of 
mind inspired by their habits, the Missou- 
rians dropped at the flash, and, instantly 
rising, again rushed forward. Again they 
met a fire which was more destructive. 
By this time the Federals had assembled a 
heavy force, with a Jarge part of their ar- 
tillery at the assaulted point, and the Mis- 
souri officers, finding that a surprise was 
hopeless, and thata farther advance would 
be attended by enormous loss of life, with- 
drew their men to the shelter of the wood. 

The cannonading continued without in- 
termission until sunset. At this time, find- 
ing his ammunition nearly exhausted, and 
knowing that his wagon train and supplies 
could not arrive for at least twenty-four 
hours, Gen. Price withdrew his troops to 
the fair grounds near tlre old town. Thous- 
ands of his men had not eaten a particle 
for thirty-six hours, but had borne this 
severe privation like heroes. He encamp- 
ed, and distributed the supplies at hand 
and such.as could be obtained in the neigh- 





a Account in Chicago Times. See Dis- 
‘patch, Oct. Sth. 





bourbodd.a@ Good humor and cheerful- 
ness prevailed. The men, after their 
scanty meals, gathered round their camp- 
fires, or in groups through the bivouac, to 
talk of the events of the day and the com- 
ing siege. The higher officers met in con- 
sultation as to the best’ means of success- 
fully prosecuting the attack. A’ happy 
thought struck them, and General Price, 
the next day, gave orders to carry it into 
effect. 

Hemp was one of the great staples of the 
rich country surrounding Lexington. It 
was, according to the custom of hemp- 
growers, gathered into compact bales, 
which were stowed away until they could 
be transported to market. The Missourians 
scoured the country for miles around, and 
brought in a large number of these bales 
to bé used when the assault was reopened. 
By the evening of the 17th, all the wagon 
trains, with food and ammunition, had 
arrived, and reinforcements had been re- 
ceived, which swelled the patriot army to 
not less than twelve thousand. General 
Price made preparations and issued his 
orders for a renewal of the attack the next 
morning. . ; 

On Wednesday, the 18th, at an early 
hour, the State troops were in motion. 
General Raines took his posi.don on the 
East and North-East, and selecting com- 
manding platoons for his artillery, opened 
a damaging fire from Bledsoe’s battery, 
under McDgnald and from six pieces, un- 
der Capt. Churchill Clark, of St. Louis. At 
the same time, Gen. Parsons invested with 
his brigades the South-Western boundary 
of the works, and’ commenced a steady 
discharge from the guns under Captain 
Guibor. Col. Congreve Jackson, with his 
command, and a part of Gen. Steen’s di- 
vision, were posted in reserve within easy 
supporting distance of Rams and Parsons. 
It had been ascertained that the Federals 
had not sufficient supplies of water within 
their entrenchments, and were compelled 
to resort to the river, nearly half a mile 
distant. Taking prompt advantage of this 
necessity, the Generals commanding, de- 
tached from their columns swarms of skir- 
mishers and sharp-shoeters, who threw 
themselves under cover of skirts of woods 








a Gen. Price’s official report. 
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and of hemp bales, and picked off, with 
deadly aim, the men sent out from the col- 
lege works. a The effect of this mode of 
attack was very serious: the Federals 
_ were compelled to send out large bodies 
_ and fight their way to the water through 
the skirmishers; bloody conflicts ensued ; 
larger and more compact. detachments 
from the besieging army gradually wérked 
their way round, between the entrench- 
ments and every approach to the water, 
and drove back the besieged to the shelter 
of their works. 

Col. Mulligan how perceived that his 

condition was alarming, yet he bore him- 
self bravely, and sought to keep up the 
courage of his men. By his orders, a part 
of the old town was burned, in order to 
destroy the shelter of the Missourians and 
make a fair sweep for his cannon. Bifthe 
gained very little advantage from this act 
of vandalism ;—the hemp bales and hasty 
works thrown forward by the State troops, 
furnished them all needed protection. 
Gen. Price availed himself, with great skill 
and promptness, of all his advantages, and 
being convinced that suecess was within 
his grasp, sent a message, under flag of 
‘truce, to Muliigan, summoning him to sur- 
render. The Federal! officer seat a defiant 
answer: “If you want us, yeu must take 
is.’ 6 But his resistant spirit was by no 
means shared by all his troops. The Irish 
brigade and Col. Marshall’s’ cavalry con- 
tinued hopeful, but the home guards grew 
despondent. 

Upon a high bank, between the new 
town and the college, stood a large build- 
ing previously the dwehling-house of Col. 
Anderson, which the Federals had con- 
verted into a hospital; it contained their 
sick to the number of twenty-four, but it 
contained also a large body of armed sol- 
diers. The Missourians had faithfully re- 
svected this building earty in the siege, and 
had not directed a single shot against it. 
But the Federals, with a perfidy now habit- 
ual, attempted to use it fer military advan- 
tage. A steamboat laden with valuable 
stores was lying at the wharf of New Lex- 
ington. To eapture her, two regiments, 





a Gen. Price’s official report. 
b New York Herald, Ocs. iss, 


one from Gen. McBride’s and the other 
from Gen. Harris’ division, led by Cols. 
Rives and. Hughes, marched along the 
river, passing necessarily Within reach of © 
the muskets of the men in the hospital 
building, over which a white flag was fly- 
ing. The object of the State troops was 
seen, and although sacredly bound to ab- 
stain from combat, the Federals opened a 
heavy fire from the hospital! Indignant 
at this breach of faith, several companies 
from Gen. Harris’ and the fourth division, 
rushed ep the bank, leaped over every 
barrierand attacked the Montgomery Guard, 
under Capt. Gleeson, who formed the gar- 
rison. They resisted for a time, but were 
speedily overpowered ; Gleeson was shot 
through the jaw; twenty-five of his men 
were killed and wounded; father Butler, 
the Chaplain of the Trish brigade, who 
seems to have been in the midst of the fray, 
was wounded by the path of a musket bal} 
through the skin of his forehead, the gar- 
rison surrendered, and, with loud cheers, 
the hill was occupied by the State troops. a 
The steamboat was also captured, with 
several gmall boats, and stores greatly 
needed were seeured for the State army. 


The hill on which the hospital stood, 
Was not more than one hundred and twen- 
ty-five yards from the entrenchments, and 
campletely commanded them. The fire of 
musketry from the Missourians, was so se- 
vere that it was plain to the Federals that 
if artillery was brought to the point, their 
entrenchments on that angle would be 
hardly tenable. They resolved therefore 
to make an immediate sortie, while the 
numbers holdimg the hospital were yet 
gmall. The attackfwas made with great 
impetuosity and with overpowering force; 
the State troops at the point were driver 
back. and the Federals again held the 
bank. In the words of Gen. Price, “ they 
made upon the house a successful assault, 
and one which wou have been honorable 
to them, had it not been accompanied by 
an aet of savage barbarity—the cold blood- 
ed and cowardly murder of three defence- 
less men, who had laid down their arms and 





«Compare aecount from’ Chicago Tri- 
bune and N. Y. Herald, Oct. stig’ with Gen. 
Price’s official repost. 
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susrendered themselves as prisoners! dod ground strewn @with dead horses and 


triumph of the savage eneniy was very 


mules.”’a 


short. Rallying their men, and drawing} To these alarming losses were addedgthe 
reinforcements from the divisions of Mc-| destructive volleys of the Missouri infant- 
Bride and Harris, the Missourians again | ry, who now steadily approached the earth 
rushed upon the building, penetrated to its | works, rolling bales of hemp before them, 
interior, dreve out the Federals, pushed | sheltering themselves behind these effec- 
‘them with heavy loss to their breastworks, | tual barriers and taking deadly aim with 
and reoceupied the hill which they never | rifles. and shot-guns at every man who 


lost again during the siege. 


showed himself above the entrenchments. 


The progress of the assault during the | The active and daring spirits of the assail- 
18th, had been steady, and the enemy’s}ants found full scope in ‘this novel mode 
works had suffered severely. Thé posses-|of fighting. The men under Gens. Harris 
sion of the hospital hill was a decisive ad-|and McBride, Cols, Rives and Boyd, and 
vantage. It was immediately occupied by | Major Winston were especially engaged 
artillery, and early in the morning of,behind these moveable breast-works, and 
Thursday the 19th of September, the roar| handled their guns with wonderful skill. 
of cannon and rattle of musketry again re-| The brave patriots from the country for 
sounded through the hills around the be-| miles around came in with their rides and 
leaguered camp. The garrison had suffered | volunteered for the siege; their services 
much the day before from thirst; fortunate-| were accepted by Gen. Price, and from 
ly for them a heavy rain fell during the|day to day they selected their own posi- 
evening and night, and the men were seen | tions, and taking aim deliberately and al- 
holding their blankets outspread until the-| ways at a living mark, they added much 
roughly saturated, and then wringing out|to the annoyance of the enemy. So severe 
the precious fluid into their camp dishes | were-the damages inflicted by the incessant 
and kettles. The rain continued at inter-| fire from these hemp bales that the Fede- 
vals, and their surrender from want of wa-|rals made several sorties upon them, but 
ter would probably not have been a neces-| were always driven back with loss.6 They 
sity for many days. But the pressure of|then selected their most skilful sharp- 
the assault; was incessant and bloody.| shooters and placing them at* angles from 
Cannon surrounded them on three sides,| which the sides of the bales were exposed, 
‘and occupying positions of command,}fired at the advancing Missourians when- 
poured out constant torrents of shot, shell,|ever their persons were incautiously ex- 
stones, fragments of iron, every missile} hibited. The conflict now assumed some 
that could be found and used for battering’| of the phases of Indian warfare. To draw 
and death. Breaches yawned in the earth-|the fire of the Federals, the State troops 
works at many points; and at some they | sometimes raised their caps on their ram- 
were nearly level with the ground. Thejrods, and when a volley of bullets» had 
scenes in the interior were thus described| whistled around or through them, they 
by an eye witness: “The situation of the| boidly exposed themselves and often suc- 
Federal troops grew more and more des-|ceeded in bringing down the marksmen 
perate. Within their lines were picketed| who had thus thrown away their loads. 
about the wagons and trains a large num- But this device was soon discovered; a 
ber of horses and mules, nearly three thou-| line of light below the caps revealed their 
sand in all, now a serious cause of care and| emptiness. One of the Missouri brigadiers 
anxiety; formas shot and shell plunged| good humoredly said to his men: “ Boys, 
among them, many of the animals were put your heads in the caps when you raise 
killed and wounded, and from the strug-| them and you will certainly draw their fire!”’c 


gles of these latter, the danger of a gene-}. 
tal stampede was imminent. The havoc 
in the centre of the entrenchment was im- 
mense. Wagons were knocked to pieces, 





a Chicago Tribune, in N. Y. Herald Océ 
tober ist. ‘ 
b Related to the author by Gen. Price, 





stores scattered and destroyed, and the} ¢ Official Report of Gen. Price, 
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Thus with stern cheerfulness the work 
went on; the Federals were pressed on | 
evgry side until hope gave way and their 
gloom and despondency were as great as 
the patriot joyousness and courage. 

On Friday the 20th, the seige continued 
with uninterrupted vigor, Capt. Kelley’s 
battery, consisting of the four resurrected , 
pieces buried by Hyde, which we: have 
heretofore mentioned, had been ordered to 
a position on the east, and kept up a heavy 
‘fire, under Which the bavoc inside the en- 
trenchments hourly increased. The home 
guards under Major Bocken raised a white 
flag over that part of the works held by 
them. When Col. Mulligan was informed 
of it he sent Capt. McDermott with the 
Jackson Guard from Detroit, to haul it 
down. In. desperation, a cavalry assault 
was made by the Illinois mounted men 
upon one of the patriot batteries, but the 
assailants were terribly cut up with grape 
and buck shot, and retreated in confusion 
to the entrenchments.a 

Hope now deserted the Federal com- 
mander. He had received two wounds, 
one by agrape shot which inflicted a flesh 
wound in his right arm, and the other by 
a bullet which pierced the calf of his leg: 
Col. White of St. Lows was killed, Colonel 
Marshall was severely hurt by a ball in the 
chest. The home guards abandoned the 
outer works, and retreating within the in-’ 
ner lines again raised a white flag from 
the very centre of the fortifications. It was 
seen by the Missourians and their fire in- 
stantly slackened, and ceased entirely as 
soon as orders from the officers could be 
communicated. Col. Mulligan summoned 
his subordinates in council, and decided to 
capitulate. Captain McDermott went out 
with a white handkerchief tied on a ram- 
rod, and a parley took place. Maj. Moore 
was sent to Gen. Price’s headquarters, and 
the terms were agreed on. The surrender 
was unconditional; the officers were to be 
retained as prisoners of war; the men 
were to yield up their arms and accoutre- 
ments, and it was understood that after 
giving a premise under oath not to serve 
again until exchanged, they were to be 





permitted to return to their homes, though 
this did not form a part of the terms of the 
capitulation. The Federal soldiers march 
ed out to the tune of “ Dixie,’’-played by 
the State bands and laid down their arms. 


The mortification of Col. Mulligan was 
so bitter that it found vent in tears. Events 
are related of some of his officers and men 
which exhibit their conduct as somewhat 
too dramatic and highly-strained to be con- 
sistent with true courage and resolution. 
It is said “the men threw themselves upon 
the ground—raved and stormed in well- 
nigh frenzy, demanding to be led out again 
to finish the thing In Col. Mazshall’s cav- 
alry regiment, the feeling was equally as 
great. Much havoc had already been done 
among their horses during the siege, and 
but/little more than half of them remain- 
ed. Numbers of the privates actually shot 
their horses dead on the spot, unwilling, 
that their companions in the campaign 
should now fall into the enemy’s hands.”a 


This signal victory of Gen.Price was 
crowned with fruits worthy of a conquest 
so bravely won and of an army so heroic, 
cheerful and self-devoted. They eaptured 
five colonels, a hundred and nineteen other 
commissioned officers, and thirty-five hun- 
dred non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, five cannon, two mortars, over three 
thousand. muskets, rifles and carbines, 
about seven hundred and fifty horses, a 
great number of sabres, pistols, accoutre- 
ments, wagons and teams, a quantity of 
ammunition, and more than a hundred 
thousand dollars worth of commissary 
stores. In addition the Missourians recov- 
ered the great Seal of their State and their 
public records, and Gen. Price caused to 
be returned to the Lexington Bank the 
eight hundred thousand dollars in specie 
of which it had been robbed. The whole 
sum jin coin and notes abstracted was 
$960,000, and all was returned except 
$15,000 in notes supposed to have been 
stolen by Federal troops, many of whom 
were afterwards seen well supplied with 
Lexington Bank notes.d 

The privates taken prisoners were hu- 


* 





a Account in Chicago Times. Dispatch, 
October 5th. 





a Account in N. Y, Herald, Oct. 1. 


b Account in Dispatch, October 3th. 
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manely treated, and under the control of 
Gen. Raines were returned to their homes. 
Most of the officers accepted terms of pa- 
role, and were discharged. Col. Mulligan 
for a considerable time refused to give his 
parole and’ was retained a prisoner. Gen. 
Price yielded to him and his wife his own 
carriage, and treated him with courtesy 
and kindness, which gradually dissolved 
the obstinate pride in which he had at first 
attemptell to wrap himself. He afterwards 
gave his parole and did not serve the Fed 
erals again until exchanged. 
The loss of the Missourians in the whole 
siege was twenty-five killed and seventy- 
two wounded. The Federal loss was much 
greater, and though never officially report- 
ed, was estimated by their own narratives 
.28 amounting to five hundred in killed and 
wounded. They left a hundred and forty 
of their wounded in the hospitals at Lex- 
ington.a 
Gen. Price bore testimony to the heroic 
endurance of his army which we feel 
bound to repeat. He said: “The vicwory 
has demonstrated the fitness of our citizen 
soldiery for the tedious operations of a siege 
as wellas fora dashingcharge. They lay 
for fifty-two hours in the open air without 
tents or covering, regardless*of the sun and 
rain, and in the presence of a watchful and 
desperate foe, manfully repelling every as- 
sault and patiently awaiting my orders to 
storm the fortifications. No General ever 
commanded a braver or better army. It 
is composed of the best blood and the bra. 
vest men of Missouri.” 


It is not to be supposed that this triam- 
phant siege was conducted and ended 
without some efforts on the part of Fede- 
ral troops in other parts of the State to re- 
lieve the beleaguered garrison. The keen- 
est desire was felt to save the Northern 
army from the impending disgrace, but 
every attempt was met ard defeated by 
vigorous movements which rivalled the 
brilliancy of the principal drama. Early 
in the cenflict, Col. MuHigan sent twelve 
men under Lieut. Rains, oa the steamer 
Sunshine, to hasten to Jefferson City and 
bring reinforcements. Forty miles below 





awW. Y¥. Herald Oct’r 19, 


Gen. Price’s 
Report. 



















Lexington, the Sunshine was captured by 
State troops under Col. Martin Green, and 
the lieutenant and his men were brought 
back prisoners and safely kept in the fair 
grounds until the surrender.a In the Sun- 
shine were captured a large quantity of 
bacon and sugar, and six hundred stand of 
arms. From the Hannibal and St. Joseph's 
railroad, Gen. Sturgis was advancing With 
nearly two thousand mounted men, hoping 
to reach Malligan in time for his relief. 
Gen. Price;detached Gen. Parsons with a 
rrounted brigade to meet him, and in order 
to check his advance he sent out active 
scouting parties, wo succeeded in captur- 
ing every flat-boat and river craft within 
fifteen miles of Lexington. When Sturgis 
reached the river he was unable to cross, 
and on sending ont small parties to secure 
them, he was not only disappointed, but 
many of his scouts were cut off and cap- 
tured. Finding that Parsons w.th a select 
body of cavalry was approaching him, he 
retreated with all speed, pressing his 
herses day and night, until many of them 
sunk exhausted by the way. 

Just before the surrender of Lexington 
a very brilliant affair had occurred on the’ 
river, thirty-ffve miles above. Soon after 
the battle of Springfield, Gen. Steen, with 
the approval of Gen. Price, had sent Cap- 
tains Saunders and Boyd to the northwest 
counties of the State, to gather recruits, 
and while on the march:to Fort Scott, Col- 
onels Hyde and Thornton were ordered to 
the same region to collect the recruits and 
lead them to Price as soon as possible. 
Col. Hyde, while at Rock House Prairie, in 
Buchanan county, received an earnest re- 
quest from the ladies of St. Joseph, asking 
his protection against the marauding bands 
of “ Jayhawkers” in Kansas, under Lane 
and Montgomery. He sent forward Capt. 
Boyd, with two hundred mounted men, 
who restored confidence and kept the pil- 
lagers at a distance. At St. Joseph’s, Col. 
Hyde took possession of the steamer Oma- 
ha, loaded with groceries, which were 
needed for the army. He received from 
the Federal General White, commanding 
the east department of Kansas, a message 
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a Account in the Chicago Tribune. Tel- 
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to the effect that if Hyde would not cross 
into that State for invasion, the Federal 
troops would keep the Jdyhawkers from 
crossing into Missouri, as it was desirable 
that the war on both sides, should be con- 
ducted on civilized principles. To this 
proposition Hyde cheerfully assented—all 
the more readily, in truth, because he had 
nevgr intended to invade Kansas. Thus 
the maraud of Montgomery and Jennison 
was prevented. 


About the 12th of September some 
twelve hundred recruits hatlvassembled, 
and a courier from Gen. Steen urgently or- 
dered them to join the army at Lexington 
without delay. They immediately march- 
ed through Clay county towards the Mis- 
souri. Col. Hyde was seriously il} with 
fever, but was carried on a titter. Capt. 
Saunders was in nominal command, but 
no organization, even into companies, had 
yet taken place. They learned that Col. 
Scott’s Federal regiment of Iowa and H- 
linois men had been thrown by the Banni- 
bal road into St. Joseph, and were march- 
ing down upon them through Platte cown- 
ty, while another Northern regiment was 
approaching their left flank from Chili- 
cothe, in Livingston county, on the rail- 
road. Their safety evidently required that 
they should cross the Missouri as soon as 
possible. They were neither organized 
nor drilled; were armed only with shot 
guns and rustic rifles; had no artillery and 
no ammunition, except what they had 
brought from their homes. But every man 
was a sturdy ‘fighter. Nearly every one 
was a descendant from Virginians or Ken 
tuckians. Early on the morning of: the 
17th of September they reached the Blue 
Mill Ferry, five miles south of Liberty, in 
Clay county. Preparations for passing were 
quietly made. Capt. Boyd’s battalion had 
crossed ; others were’crossing ; when sud- 
denly stragglers from the rear ran forward 
and announced that the enemy were pour- 
ing through Liberty in pursuit, and would 
be down on them in thirty minutes. With- 
out hesitation and almost without orders, 
the Missourians pushed back across the 
river, and posted themselves behind ‘logs 
and trees on the road, above the ferry. 
The enemy in pursuit were Col. Scott’s 


. 





regiment, with two six pounders. They 
rushed down with impetuosity, but hardly 
had their leading platoons got within range 
before the Missourians received them with 
a deadly fire, before which nearly every 
man in sight fell, killed er wounded. The 
dense woods on each side of the road pre- 
vented them from deploying. Hoping to 
clear the way they burried their cannon 
into position, and fired several rounds of 
grape, but the Missourians rained on the 
artillerists such fatal showers of buck shot 
and riffe bullets, that more than half their 
number went down, and the rest limbered 
up in haste and fled, leaving a eaisson full 
of ammunition in the hands of the victors. 
The Federal infantry endeavoured to re- 
turn the fire with volleys of musketry, but 
the Missourians, now warm to the work, 
shot with terrible precision, picking down 
the enemy at every discharge, and wound- 
ing others with every load of balls. ‘he 
Yankees could not face the storm, but 
broke and fled to the rear in utter rout. 
Three hours before, they had boasted as 
they passed through Liberty, that they 
would kill or capture all of the “ ragged 
rebels” before them. Now they returned — 
defeated and panic-stricken, with their : 
ambulances leaded with dead and wound- 
ed men. The Misseurians made no at- 
tempt to pursue. Their work was effectu- 
ally dene. They had displayed signal 
courage and individual skill. In the midst 
of the fight, William Pope, an agéd and 
wealthy planter of Platte county, who was 
accompanying the column for a time, ran 
up the read, and taking. off his hat, with 
his white hair streaming in the wind, 
cheered on the Missourians, until a bullet 
pierced through his body, and he fell bleed- 
ing to the ground. He was borne to the 
rear and afterwards recovered from his 
wound. The less of the enemy was forty 
killed and a hundred and twenty wound- 
ed, besides a quantity of ammunition and 
some small arms. The Missourians lost 
only three killed and thirty wounded. 
They crossed the river, and in a few days 
joined Gen. Price. a 





a MS. narrative from Cot. Hyde. Some 
published accounts of this action represent 
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Meanwhile, in other parts of the State, 
the Federal power was fiercely assailed. 
One of the brigadiers appointed by Gov. 
Jackson, was Gen. Jeff. Thompson, a leader 
of great vigor and courage. He was at 
least six feet high, and so singularly glen- 
; der that his height seemed greater than it 
was, His high cheek bones, and firm fa- 
cial lineaments, expressed determination, 
and his deep hazel eye seemed capable of 
looking into the soul. He ‘generally wore 
a grey suit, with a brown felt hat, in which 
was a single plume fastened with a star. a 
He was a warm Southerner in feeling, and 
sought every opportunity of defeating the 
Federals. 

His operations were commenced on the 
Missouri sie. nearly opposite to Columbus, 
in Kentucky, about twenty miles below 
Cairo, The gun-boats of the enemy made 
several efforts to dislodge him with shells, 

but he planted four brass pieces in batte- 
ry, and ‘gave them so warm a reception 
that they were alert in hauling off after 
an hour’s action. He then prepared fora 
campaign in the interior, it being special- 
ly important to secure a stock of lead from 
the mines in the Ozark range, and to break 
the communication of the, enemy between 
Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi, and 
Pilot Knob, in the upper part of Madison 
county, which was connected by rail-road 
with New Madrid. On the 12th. of Octo- 
ber, Gen. Thompson broke up his camp at 
Spring Hill, Stoddard county, and at the 
head of five hundred mounted riflemen, 


pushed immediately for the Iron Mountain 


rail-road, desjgning to strike jt at Big River 
bridge, about forty miles below St. Louis. 
Col. Andrew Lowe, a brave officer, com- 
manded the infantry, and’ marched after 
him to Fredericktown, making short dis- 
tances each day. Gen. Thompson was 
completely successful in securing lead, and 
shipped eighteen thousand pounds to New 
Madrid. He surprised a Federal guard at 





Lane and Montgomery, but this is errone- 
ous. The Kansas marauders were. not 
nearer than Kansas City. Col. Hyde, 
though suffering with fever, was present at 
the battle, and ascertained the facts. ~ 


« Memphis Avalanche, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 19th. 





the bridge, killing and wounding eleven, 
and capturing fifty-eight. He then burn- 
ed the bridge, and collected a large stock 
of the enemy’s stores, preparing them for 
shipment to the rear. Eighty Federals 
from a post above, hearing the firing, has- 
tened down, and eatching the Missourians 
scattered in the country, attacked them, 
but were speedily routed, losing severa} 
men, besides fifty muskets, and forty-five 
overcoats. thrown away in their flight 
Skirmishes now daily occurred, and always 
with advantage to the Missourians. Pro- 
voked by their boldness, the Federal lead- 
ers resolved to throw upon them an over- 
whelming force and crush them: Two 
thousand five hundred men came from 
Cape Girardeau, three thousand froin St. 
Genevieve,’ by way of Perryville, and 
about fifteen hundred from Ironton. They 
were commanded by Col. Ross, aided by 
Col. Plummer and Capt. Scofield. Gen. 


twelve hundred men, with one 12 and 
three 6 pounders. 

The great disparity of force forbade the 
Missourians to offer a general field battle, 
but Gen. Thompson put in_ practice his 
great skill as a partisan leader, and gave 
the enemy a severe lesson. He first col- 
lected all his lead and other stores, and 
sent the wagons on before him to Green- 
ville. In the neighbourhood of Fredesick- 
town, the General rode into his camp, and 
his presenee was greeted with such a 
round of vociférous cheers that the ad- 
vanced parties of the enemy, supposing 
them tu be preparing for a charge, féll back 
in haste upon the main body. At 40’clock 
on the morning of the 21st of October, the 
Missourians advanced to a point within 
half a mile of Fredericktown, and select- 
ing their own ground, deliberately offered 
battle to an enemy outnumbering them as 
five to one. Lowe’s third regiment, with 
two battalions, under Majors Jennings and 
Rapley, were stationed on the right of 
the Greenville road, and three hundred 
yards in their rear on the left of the road, 
| were the second and fourth regiments. The 
12 pounder was on the edge of a wooded 
hill on the right, and the three 6’s were 
nearly in the read, 





The nature of the ground preventing a 
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deployment in force, the enemy first ad-| 
vanced a single regiment of infantry, with 
cavalry support. The 12 pounder sent its 
balls among the horsemen just as they 
rose over a hill which hid the town, and 
scattered them. The Federal infantry ad- 
vanced through a corn-field upon Lowe’s 
regiment; he cautioned his men to aim 
well and shoot coolly, and at the first fire 
seventy of the enemy fell; the regiment 
fell back in disorder} they were reinforced 
and again advanced ; a sharp contest en- 
sued, but the Federals fired wildly—often 
before their guns reached their shoulders, 
while the State troops fired with most de- 
structive precision. By this time, three 
regiments of Federals had gained position 
and their marksmen began to, bring down 
the artillerists at the cannon. Every man 
at the twelve pounder was killed or wound- 





ed: Lieut. Harris, who commanded it,} 


when left alone, fired it twice, sending 
fatai showers of grape among the thick 
columns of the enemy. He was severely 
wounded but escaped. The brave Lowe 
was shot through the head and instantly 
killed. His regiment was withdrawn, and 
the reserved infantry advanced and held 
the Federals at bay, dragging the twelve 
pounder by hand several hundred yards 
to save it.if possible. They were ordered 
to abandon it and place themselves in 
ambush. The State troops retreated slow- 
ly and in good order. The enemy’s cav- 
airy attempted to charge them, but when 
within shert range, Brown’s battery, of 
three guns, opened on them from a wood 
where the pieces were concealed and 
poured among them so terrible a storm of 
camnister, that they were mowed down as 
with a scythe, and their shattered rem- 
nants hastily retreated. Gen. Thompson 
brought off his gallant little army and all 
his stores in order, with a loss of seven- 
teen killed, twenty-seven wounded and 
fifteen prisoners. The enemy’s loss was 
by their own acknowledgment four hun- 
dred killed and wounded.a They were 
greatly chagrined at the result, but with 
unusual candor bore testimony to the gal- 





+. 


a Official report. J. P. Purvis. Oct. 28th. 
Letters of Lieut. Gov. T. C. Reynolds, No- 





vember 25th. 


lantry of their adversaries. One of their 
men, who participated in the fight, wrote 
an account in which he said, “ some of the 
enemy performed deeds of heroism wor- 
thy of a better cause. One. of their can- 
non was placed in the woods, near the 
mouth of the lane, and was vigorously 
worked. As our forces advanced, they 
picked off one after another of the gunners, 
till at last buta single one was left. He 
continued his work of loading and firing 
as fast as he could, nothing daunted. He 
seemed utterly oblivious to every thing 
but the work before him, and made no 
motion towards retreat. ¢$At last he fell 
bravely and heroically at his post.” a 
After getting his stores and the large 
supply of lead safely to New Madrid, Gen. 
Thompson continued his operations on the 
river with great activity, and often with 
material lossto theenemy. On Thursday, 
the 2ist of November, at Price’s landing, - 
above Cairo, he succeeded in capturing 
the Federal steamboat Platte Valley, with 
a number of prisoners. 6 His movements 
were so rapid and bold, that they seldom 
failed to accomplish his purposes—and to 
annoy and harrass the foe, even when he . 
was not strong enough to defeat them. 
The bold and brilliant movements of the 
Missouri patriots excited rage and alarm in 
the Lincoln administration. General Fre- 
mont was severely censured by the North- 
ern papers for not having teinforced Mulli- 
gan in time. Whether any efforts he could 
have made would have availed to prevent 
the catastrophe, may be doubted, but his 
other offences were quite suficient to give 
ground for just complaint, and his enemies 
hastened to urge his removal Hoping to 
recover his position by activity and succese, 
he put himself at the head of the army 
and advanced towards Jefferson City, send- 


ing back promises that he would over- 


whelm Genera! Price, either before or after 
he had united with McCulloch. After the 
capture of Lexington, Price had moved 
southward with his army. His men had 
made an active campaign, in which they 
had marched and fought with an endurance 


Dis- 
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a Letters in St. Louis Democrat, 
patch, Nov. 19th. 


b Memphis Avalanche, 23d November. 
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and courage which rendered them worthy 
of the name of heroes. A very large num- 
ber of them had volunteered in haste and 


clothing. They brought their horses, guns, 
powder and buckshot, as if for a great hunt, 
and when success crowned their efforts at 
Lexington, they were naturally anxious to 
return to their homes. 
maintaining a wagon train sufficient to 
support so large an army, was seriously 
felt. Within’ less than two months after 
his successful siege, Gen. Price found it 
expedient to disband a large part of his 
army and dismiss them to their homes. 
They had already learned to admire and 
Jove him, and when they left his camp 
they declared their faithfulness to the pat- 
riot cause, and their resolve again to take 
up arms when an emergency required it. 
With numbers thus diminished, General 


Price continued his march deliberately to- 
wards Neosho, in Newton county, near the 
Southwestern borders of the State. He had 
still an army of bold and active men, 
many of whom were mounted, and by fre- 
quent excursions, to cut off bodies of home 
guards and Union men. and secure their 
supplies, he maintained an undaunted 
front in the presence of the enemy. Fre- 
mont advanced with his army to Spring- 
field, Anxious to retrieve bis waning repu- 
tation, he declared an earnest purpose to 
attack and destroy the small force under 


Price. 


A small body of State cavalry held the 
town pf Springfield, who had received ot- 
ders fiom Gen. Price to retire, after giving 
to the enemy such check as their force 
would permit. On the 2d of November, 
body-guard, numbering four 
hundred and fifty men, advanced with 
great confidence. The Missourians, num- 
‘bering three hundred and twenty, were 
drawn up in a wood. The Federals charg- 
ed them three times, and were repulsed 
each time with severe loss ; they were re- 
ceived with accurate volleys front shot 
guns, under which a hundred and sixty- 
ni@of their number are alleged to have 
been killed and, wounded. The Missou- 
rians lost six killed and seven wounded, a 


Fremont’s 
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a Memphis Appeal, in Dispatch Novem- 


ber 25. 
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hied to the camps with hardly a change of 


The difficulty of 


Having accomplished their purpose they 

etired in safety, and the next day Fre- 
Riout, with his troops, occupied the town. 

But his insubordination, dishonesty and 
lawlessness had now become so flagrant, 
that the Federal Government could no 
longer maintain him-in power, without 
risking the final ruin of the Union cause 
in Missouri. The Attorney-General, Ed- 
ward Bates, declared it would be “a crime” 
to keep him in command. His offences 
are thus summed up by a Northwestern 
paper, once bis advocate: “He pays noat- 
tention whatever to acts of Congress, the 
orders of his superiors, the usage’ of the 
service, or the rightsof individuals. When 
he wants money he takes it—when he 
wants property he seizes it. In the case 
of the fortifications he sets the Secretary of 
War at defiance, completing them in direct 
contravention of his orders, paying for 
them in the same way.” “ When he wants 
a lot he oecupiesit. He has put improve- 
ments of a permanent character, worth 
thirty thousand dollars, on a piece of 
ground, without even saying a word to the 
owners. He unites railroads without con- 
sulting their officers; he furnishes rolling 
stock without asking if it is wanted—any- 
thing that will give Wood, Haskell, Beard, 
Lalover or Palmer a contract, is never 
denied them.” 

“ Wanting some money one day,he sent 
to the paymaster to send ittohim. The 
paymaster answered that the funds in his 
hands were directed to a specific object by 
a law of Congress, and that he could not 
obey him. He was clearly right, but the 
General sent down a file of soldiers, put 
him under arrest for doing his duty, and 
took the money he wanted.” @ 

The investigations made by impartial 
men, and even by friends of Fremont in 
St. Louis, developed startling frauds and 
peculations committed by him either direct- 
ly or through his agents. He was always 
surrounded by a band of contractors, most 
of whom had been his acquaintances in 
California, and with whom he shared the 
pleasing duty of plundering the public 
funds without mercy. Mr. Beard, a Cali- 
fornian, had a contract for building the for- 





a Chicago Tribune. The article is head- 
ed “ Lawlessness.” 
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tifications of St. Louis, some of the items 
of which were as follows: For excavations, 
_ forty-five cents per cubic yard—full ordinar} 
price ten cents; for embankments fifty-five 
cents per cubic yarc—full ordinary price for 
excavation and embankment together, 
twenty cents ; for puddled earth, ninety cents 
per yard—often done for nine cents ; for 
sodding slopes and scarps, one dollar and a 
half per square yard—worth twenty cents ; 
for facines, to-wit: bundles of twigs ftfed 
up together, one dollar per cubic foot— 
worth possibly, ten cents; for lumber, one 
hundred dollars per thousand feet—worth 
at most fourteen dollars per thousand ; for a 
cistern holding ten thousand gallons, two 
thousand five hundred dollars—it could 
have been built either at St. Louis or Chi- 
cago for forty dollars! Fremont’s contracts 
for horses were even more fraudulent than 
these, It was his common practice to is- 


sue to one of his creatures, written authori- 


ty to buy five hundred,.a thousand, or two 
thousand horses, and these contracts were 
immediately sold to others at profits of ten 
or twenty thousand dollars according to 
the amount. His operations in the pur- 
chase of‘small arms, capped the climax of 
his frauds. Thirty thousand Austrian mus- 
kets, commonly called needle primers, had 
been bought by one of his favorites at two 
dollars and three quarters, and were pur- 
chased by this patriotic General at six dol- 
lars and a half each. They were sent to 
Cincinnati, rifled and altered to percussion, 
ata further cost of $4 65 each, and were 
then ascertained to be worth about the 
price of old iron. A lot of Hall’s carbines, 
which had been rejected by the inspecting 
officers of the Government, were bought by 
Fremont from oneof his friends at twenty- 
two dollars each—a transaction which is 
said to’ have yielded a profit of ninety 
thousand dollars.@ Such were but speci- 
mens of the gigantic robberies systemati- 
cally practised by him upon the Govern- 
ment treasury. 

It is true these were but parts of a mon- 
strous tissue of fraud and dishonesty then 
running through every part of the North. 
Many of the advocates of Fremont went 
so far as to defend him by pleas of con- 





a Chicago Tribune, a paper friendly to 
Fremont. See Examiner Nov. 25, 


fession and avoidance, saying that though it~ 
was true that he had stolen the public 
money, yet others had stolen more than he, 
and therefore he ought not to be condemn- 
ed.a But he had vigilant and powerful 
enemies high in office, and sufficient influ- 
ence was brought to bear on Mr. Lincoln, 
to induce him finally to give the order for 
the remeval of Fremont, and the afpoint- 
ment of Gen. Hunter in his place. 

Knowing that such an order might soon 
be expected, Fremont had taken singular 
pains to prevent it from reaching him. He 
had now advanced. with his army to 
Springfield. His Dutch troops were blind- 
ly devoted to his fortunes, and thousands 
of others had been won by his great po- 
tency ia dispensing wealth. He had al- 
ready a numerous corps of aids and two 
body-guards, one of whites and oneof In- 
dians, He gave strict orders that no one 
should be admitted throngh the inner lines 
surrounding his headquarters, except by 
his- direct orders. Notwithstanding his 
precautions, one of the three military mes- 
sengers sent from St, Louis, by address and 
stratagem, succeeded in gaining admission, 
and, making his way to Fremont’s presence 
on Saturday night, the 7th of November, 
delivered to him the fatal missive which 
struck his power dead. For a time, the 
degraded General showed symptoms of. 
rebellion; he sternly demanded how the 
messenger had reached him and threaten- 
ed his arrest for violating the discipline of 
his camp. Many of his German adherents 
were eager in.sustaining his ardent, wish to 
disregard the orders of his Govergment, 
and for a time open revolt was threatened, 
but his subordinates, Seigel and Asboth 
positively refused to sustain him, and with 
ill grace he y#elded to his fate. 

Then followed an extraordinary scene 
which furnished a fit commentary on his 
boastful address to his army, that he was 
taken from them on the eve of “ great vic- 
tory, which they were about to win.” Mes- 
sengers came in from the country west of 
Springfield, announcing that Genera! Price, 
with forty thousand men, was advariing 
to attack them before the next morning ; 





a See report of the Investigating Com- 
mittee’of Federal Congress. Examiner 
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panic spread through the people and the 
army, “many of the women and camp- 
followers taking the road to Bolivar, Buffalo 
and Rolla, on the run, while portions also, 
and thoge not small, of the newly raised 
and disaffected soldiery, gave plain signs 
of undue excitement.” a As General Hunter 
advanced with.a cavalry force, en route to 


Springfield, to assume command, he was 


met by these reports; “special mes8en- 
gers, on foaming steeds, dashed out of all 
the dark bridle-paths through the woods, 
carrying the dismal tidings of near dis- 
aster to the new incumbent of the West- 
ern Department. Never before was seen 
such long faces on any orderlies, express- 
riders, or military guides.” 
With the next morning came the cer- 
‘tainty that the alarm was false. The 
panic-stricken soldiers, now ashamed anc 
crest-fallen, gave no more signs of revolt 
in behalf of their somewhat dilapidated 
idol. Hunter assumed command, and Fre- 
mont took his depatture in stately proces- 
sion, with an Indian body-guard in front, 
a white guard next, then a train of wagons 
carrying with them not only his own 
private stores, but Deputy Paymaster Phin- 
ney, with the military chest, containing 
three hundred thousand dollars and all his 
public order books and papers. He was 
greeted in St. Louis by a meeting of Ger- 
mans, who voted that “they recognised in 
John C. Freemont, the embodiment of their 
patriotic feeling and political faith,’ and 
that “he had performed his arduous and 
responsible task with all possible energy 
and honesty!” b 

After Fremont’s inglorious departure, 
General Hunter did nothing with his army 
to satisfy the eager desires of the Union 
men. With Price in his front and McCul- 
loch on his left flank, he regarded an ad- 
vance as too dangerous to be hazarded, and 
was compelled to content himself with 
holding the part of the State then within 
his lines. A very large portion of Mis- 
souri was thus releated from Federal 
tyranny, and even in the parts nominally 
held by the Union treops, thousands of the 





a Springfield Corres. of N. Tribune. Dis- 
patch, Nov. 20. - 
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people sympathised strongly with the 
South. 

On the 20th of August, 1861, the Con- 
federate Congress, at Richmond, passed an 
act, one section of which admitted the 
State of Missouri as a member of the Con- 
federacy, upon an equal footing with the 
other States under the Constitution for the 
Provisional Government, upon condition 
that the said Constitution should be adopted 
and ratified by the properly and legally 
constituted authorities of the State, An- 
other section recognised the Government 
of which Claiborne F. Jackson was the 
Chief Mayistrate, in Missouri, to be the 
legally elected and regularly constituted 
Government of the people ‘and State, and 
authorized the President of the Confede- 
rate States, at any time prior to her full ad- 
mission, to form with her a treaty of alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive. a 

General Price, with his army, entered 
the town of Neosho, in Newton county, 
early in November. On the second day of 
that month the Legjslature had here as- 
sembled, by proclamation of Governor 
Jackson. The attendance was full; twenty” 
three members of the upper, and seventy- 
seven of the lower house being present, 
and with entire unanimity they passed an 
act of Secession from the Federal- Union, 
adopted the Provisional Constitution of the 
Confederate States, and initiated such 
measures as would perfect the union be- 
tween their State and their sisters of the 
South.b Captain Myerson, a brave officer 
of the Missouri army, was sent to Rich- 
mond by Governor Jackson, with dis- 
patches announcing these important move- 
ments, Jn the condition in which Mis- 
souri then was, with a usurped power 
holding a large part of her territory, it was 
evidently impossible that the act of Seces- 
sion could be submitted to a fair vote of 
her people. The Legislature, elected when 
votes were free, might be lawfully held as 
fairly representing the will of her legiti- 
mate population. The Confederate Con- 
gress accepted the act of her law-making 
body as a sufficient ratification of the Con- 





aActs of Confederate Congress, 30—32. 
No, 225. Hg 

b Memphis Appeal; in Dispatch, Nov. 
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federate Constitution, and the President 
proclaimed her to be a member of the 
Confederacy. @ ; 

The military control of the region thus 
added to the Southern Union, west of the 
Mississippi, was of vastimportance. Not- 
withstanding the brilliant services and 
success of General Price, President Davis, 
for a time) delayed to appoint him to a 
high office in the Confederate army. His 
hesitation and delay on the subject, brought 
upon him severe animadversions from the 
warm advocates of the gallant Missourian, 
but the cool and candid were willing to ad- 
mit that his course was the result rather 
of tenacity of opinion than of prejudice 
‘or inability to appreciate high merit. A 
thoroughly educated military man himself, 
he had an abiding conviction that in the 
gigantic war now raging, final success 
would depend on the prudence and skill 
with which great armies were handled 

-and great campaigns planned. He re- 
garded General Price as distinguished 
rather for his civil talents than for his 
military skill.. But subsequent thought, 
and the logic of unquestionable facts 
clranged his views, and eonvinced him 
that the man who had raised an army of 
devoted soldiers—had inspired them with 
his own patriotism—had led them through 
toilsome marches of hundreds of miles— 
had shared with them hunger, cold, ex- 
posure and weariness—had fought and 
won in a great pitched battle, and con- 


ducted a successful siege against powerful 


entrenchments, was worthy of any war- 
like trust that could be confided to him. 
He sent to Sterling Price a commissisn as 
Major General in the Confederate army. 
From Neosho, General Price marched to 
Cassville, in Barry, and thence to Mce- 
Donald county, in the extreme South- 
western angle of the State. Here he 
rested and recruited his army, and then 
again moved Northward. On the 30th of| 
November, from Neosho, he issued a stir- 
ring proclamation, calling volunteers to 
his camp. Its effect was to increase his 
army until twenty thousand Missourians 
were again under his leadership. With 
these he continued to advance up the west- 
ern border of the State towards Kansas, 








@ Proclamation, 28th Nov., 1861]. 
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while General McCulloch wa3 marching 
with a Jarger army from Arkansas, with 
intent to co-operate with .Price, and sjrike 
a heavy blow against the ruffians under 
Montgomery and Lane. 

The campaign in Missouri ending with 
the autumn of 186), was full of events, 
singular in their interest and brilliancy. 
No people could have shown a more chi- 
valnpus and resolute determination to throw 
off a hated yoke than the volunteers of the 
State, under the lead of her Governor and 
Generals. If the result was not all that 
the friends of freedom could have desired, 
it was at least highly encouraging. The 
Federal power was shocked to its centre. 
So far from being able to subjugate the 
patriots, Mr. Lincoln and his forces found 
themselves again and again defeated, and 
often with losses in arms and munitions, 
which supplied the State troops with all 
they needed. The patriot Government 
maintained itself intact. It was never 
subdued and never driven from the State. 
{rn the very face of the Federal armies it 
assenibled and passed an act of Secession. 
The spirit of the native and true popula- 
tion of the State was strongly Southern, 
and they needed but opportugity and or- 
ganization to enable them to triumph. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
rr tn RO 1 
RACHEL OF RAMA. 


BY CHRISTOPHER WAIFE. 


In Rama was there a voice heard, lam- 
entation, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children,and would 
not be comforted, because they are not. 

[Sr. Marruew, II: 18. 


Where the river floweth, 
Floweth to the sea; 
Where the streamlet goeth, 
Murm’ring wild and free; 
Where the bayou gleameth 
In the pale moon-light: 
Where the valley dreameth 
Through the silent night; 
Where the mountain lifteth 
His wild crest on high; 
Where the Gulf-sand drifteth ; 
Where the snow-flakes fly ; 
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Where the sad wind sigheth 
O’er the year gone by; 
Where while the year dieth, 
Bravely Southrons die ; 
Where Fred’ricksburg weepeth, 
City of old fame, 
And ’mong ruins creepeth, 
Bowed but not with shame ; 
Where Bragg’s brave host shouteth 
“Viet’ry,” o’er the plain, 
And the Southron routeth 
The vile horde again ; 
Where ;roud Vicksburg fighteth, 
And on scroll of Fame, 
In bright letters writeth 
Her immortal name ; 
Where’er the South reigneth, 
Over wilderness, 
Or vale, Rachel plaineth, 
Mourneth comfortless,— 
Mourneth for her treasures, 
Buried. ’mong the slain, 
Life hath lost its pleasures ; 
Death to her is gain. 
Her fair hair is hoary, 
White with grief and years; 
Sad, sad is her story, 
Wet, her cheek with tears. 


# 


Bitterly she weepeth, 
Weepeth for the dead ; 
Cold and pale he sleepeth 

In his gory bed. 

He with locks so golden, 
He with raven hair, 
Are gone. She is olden, 

Stricken with despair. 


Mother, thy grief nerveth, 
Nerveth the strong arm, 

Cursed is he that swerveth, 
Shrinketh in alarm,— 

From thy vengeance shrinketh, 
Yieldeth to thy foes ; 

Or who vilely drinketh  __ 
Lethe of thy woes. \ 


God saw thy tears, mother, 
Ah, He heard thy cry. 
Gone are their hosts, mother ; 
Cold in death they lie. 
Rappahannock floweth 
*Mong their countless dead; 
Westward Azrael goeth, 
And his vengeful tread 


Score after score crusheth, 
Bleeding, dying, torn. 
‘While their base blood gusheth, 
Oh, how canst thou mourn? 


Yet sad Rachel weepeth ; 
Ever will she weep,— 
Weep for him that sleepeth, 

Death’s eternal sleep. 


Sourp-WestTern VirGINia, 
January 4th, 1863. 


tS I etc 
EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION AND 
NEW ENGLAND PURITANISM. 


BY A. JEFFERY. 
“ Error is worse than ignorance.”—Ferstvs. 


Great convulsidns, such as the one which 
now agitates our land, do not, like the dis- 
turbances which cause the tremblings of 
the earth, the eruptions of volcanoes, or 
other violent phenomena of nature, come 
suddenly; they do not come by chance, 
nor are they produced, as our enemies 
assert, without provocation. Often they 
ean be anticipated for a long period before 
the storm bursts forth, when they are mani- 
fested by a general and steadfast opposi- 
tion, on the part of the people, to measures 
displeasing to them; always they fore- 
shadow their advent by an increased re- 
sistance to, or an ardent reception by the 
people, of opinions which especially effect 
their welfare. 

The premonitions of the scenes, through 
which we are passing, had been given for 
years past, long before the opening of the 
‘war, they had been carefully considered 
by both sections; from one they came as 
warnings, that it would not longer tolerate 
a continuous and cumulating infliction of 
wrongs; by the other they were recéived 
with a fixed and increasingly defiant de- 


termination to appropriate, for self-aggran- 


dizement, the whole authority of the Gov- 
ernment. It was, beyond doubt, its de- 
sign to obtain its object, if possible, by 
carefully refraining from an infiingement 
of the letter of the Constitution, but at all 
hazards to get possession of fupreme 
power. 

Had the leaders of the Northern pecple 








been disposed to take as their guide the 
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wise instructions of History, they would 
bave used every effort to ward off the, to 
them, irreparable calamity of separation 
from the South, before these well-under- 
stood symptoms had culminated into the 
activity of defensive resistance. 

Fortunately for us, as we now know, 
they thought differently, they would not 
believe a separation possible, they were 
eager to foster the blind passions of the 
populace, they employed every device 
they could conceive of to influence its 
hatred and envy. against the Southern peo- 
ple. So successful were they in their 
schemes, that the present generation, into 
whose minds every evil appliance had 
been sedulously instilled, hac become so 
envenomed, that its hostility could be more 
readily aroused against us for deeds of in- 
justice and wrong, than against any other 
people of the world. These propositions 
are so plain to all who are acquainted with 
the history of the past fifteen or twenty 
years, that they need no confirmation. 
They are comprehended in the gradual 
encroachments made on the Constitutional 
rights of the Sonth, whilst connected with 
the North, and the atrocities the latter 
has perpetrated since it has been waging 

-uncalled for war. ? 

A careful attention to these signs, unmis- 
takably significant of the antagonistic 
temper of the.two people, and revealing 
more clearly their dissimilar character- 
istics, had for years past constrained many 
men of forecast to believe that it was not 
the will of the Almighty that the Northern 
and Southern people should much. longer 
remain under the same Government. 
What chiefly caused this conviction, was 
the wide-spread advance of corruption 
throughout the country—a deplorable truth 
—the perception of which needed no very 
active research. ~ _ 

The people, of the North more especi- 
ally, were becoming more wicked as the 
physical prosperity of the country in- 
creased, and so rapid was this growth of 
evil, that each generation, as it reached 
the age of maturity, was consciously iu.- 
pressed With the rapid strides its succes- 
sors had attained in the paths of iniquity. 
‘Had the States remained united, this force 
of corruption, swelling with the tide of 








population and wealth, the Union, within 
a brief period, would have become a 


‘scourge to the world, more galling than 


the Supreme Ruler of all things has yet 
vouchsafed mankind to be afflicted with. 
All nations would have been forced to suc- 
cumb to the vain-glorious presumption and 
the puritanico-fanatical ideas of New Eng- 
Jand; for its radical opinions were incon- 
testably gaining the ascendency over the 
conservatism of the other sections, owing, 
in a great measure, to the brute force of 
numbers, afforded by the great immigra- 
tion from Europe; this class, as it was 
added to the population, became imbued 
with the intolerant spirit, which, in the 
early days of Puritanism, drove from its 
society the Quakers and others who were 
disposed to hold to their own opinions. 
This uncharitable peculiarity, thus per- 
meating and controlling all other passions 
and influences, finally forced the South, for 
the sake of preservation and existence, to 
sever the bonds of the Union. The North, 
presumptuously believing itself ready to 
exercise absolute sway, and being per- 
suaded that its unbridled radicalism, and 
its sheer brute force of numbers, would 
crush all opposition to the will of the 
majority, pretended to great indignation, 
and at once commenced war—a war which 
now shows itself as a contest between 
radicalism and conservatism—between the 
wiil of the majority and the rights of the 
minority. The secession of the States 
composing the Confederacy, has stopped 
the encroachments of fanaticism and radi- 
calism, and will, by God’s blessing, we be- 


lieve, stay altogether their pernicious in- 


fluences, or at least confine them to the 
narrow limits where they had their origin; 
from this conflict of »pinion the false dog- 
mas of radical Democracy, which for 
seventy years have been deluding man- 
kjnd, will be buried with the fallecies of 
former ages. 

In thie dismemberment of the Union, we 
again see the wise teachings of history 
verified, a lesson which we should be 
careful to apply to ourselves; viz., That 
the corruption of a people always destroys 
its power; that when a nation becomes 
powerful for evil, Providence has ordained 
that the corruption which it ‘nourishes 
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‘shall ‘be the ‘means of depriving it of the) 
means of inflicting evil. 
The events of the past two years, of 
which our country has been the. unwilling 
theatre, have, perhaps, attracted more the 
attention of the world than any convulsion 
it has witnessed~since the period ef the 
French Revolution -of 4789; they will, in 
‘the future, engage the attention of histori- 
ans and political writers, of men who have 
the faculty of recording, for the gratifica- 
tion and .instraction of posterity, the an- 
nals of the times, and of ‘sifting the truth 
everi from the mass -of falsehood* uttered 
by the cunning writers of the North; they 
- will dignify the Revolution of 1861, with 
a Mame better fitted to impress mankind 





*The histories of the Revolution, writ- 
ten by Yankee writers, are, without ex- 
ception, as unreliable as the history they 
are now writing. The books written for 
the use efschools, are decidedly apocryphal. 
We bave been often struck with the inaccu- 
racy ofa history used in the Southern schools, 
to which a-table is affixed, professing to 
give lists of the troops furnished by the 
several States.. The bulk of the army was 
composed ef New England men, accord- 
ing to these precious records. How isthis 
made to seemtrue’? Thus, the New Eng- 
landers refused, point blank, to enlist fora 
longer period than six months, and even 
then on condition that they should not be 
sent beyond the limits of New England. 
A Virginian who enlisted for three years, 
or the war, countedone; a New Englander 
who enlisted for six months, and who 
served ¢s long as the Virginian, counted 
six, or twenty-one! If we recollect 
aright, no New England private soldier 
ever was beyond New’York, tertainly not 
farther South than Philadelphia. Mr. 
Webster’s apostrophe, wherein he says, 
“The bones of the sons of New England 
blanch every revolutionary battlefield from 
the’ heights of Quebec to the sands of 
‘Georgia,” was nothing more than pardon- 
able incense offered to the shades of the 
Pilgrim Fathers! 

The spirit ef Niebuhr will surely inspire 
some one to analyze the histories emana- 
ting from New England fources. 

“ Marshall’s life of Washington,” and 
“Lee’s History of the War in the Southern 
States,” are the only works written by 
Americans, ftom which a correct informa- 
tion can be derived. The last named was 
written by the father of our illustrious 
General, and is now, unfortunately, nearly 
‘out of print. 
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with the greatness and momentous im- 
portance of the contest, than the epithet 
* Rebellion,” which our enemies have 
made use of, deceiving themselves into 
the belief, that opprobium would aid them 
in “crushing” us,as well from the igno- 
miny of the term as by the false impres- 
sion they hoped to fix on the opinion of 
Europe. That they have greatly erred in 
this as in other misconceptions ond falla- 
cies, time has already proved, 

The rise and increasing influence of 
Abolitionism, the controlling actor in these 
events, greatly alarmed the friends of the 
Union, who, for a long time, comprised 
nearly all classes, both at the North and 
at the South; all, even the most devoted 
advocates of the perpetuity and sacred- 
ness of the Union, had a vague and un- 
cértain apprehension that, sooner or later, 
this fierce fanaticism was destined to sever 
the North from the South. Patriots strug- 
gled to reconcile the jarrings of the sec- 
tions—to allay. the fell phrensy ; they 
labovred for nought. Fanaticism gained 
the victory over patriotism—over the wise 
counsels left to the country for its guid- 
ance by the best men of former times, and 
Over the sage instructions furnished by 
the teachings of history. 

This great agent of our Revolution had 
its origin in that land, which alone in the 
world bestows on mankind the monstrous 
ideas which have, of late years, received 
the.appellation of “isms.” Its advocates 
insiduously, perhaps unconsciously at first, 
commenced those assaults, the violence ot 
which have since so fearfully auggpented ; 
on the authority of God’s welt, they 
added a new commandment to the Deca- 
logue. It was vain to ask them if slavery 
opposed the will and justice of God, why 
He had not given an injunction which 
could not be misunderstood, forbidding its 
custom or practice; it increased — their 
energy for evil to tell them that God, in 
His scriptures, had framed laws expressly 
designed for the government of His chosen 
people, not only relating to the enslave- 
ment of the heathen, but even of their 
fellow-countrymen; it raised their indig- 
nation to ask them why the Saviour of 
men, whilst rebuking the sins of men, did 
not, though encOmpassed by Roman bo ° 


men; class slavery amongst these si 
. ‘ 


* 
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vain was it to tell them that He, who 
whist a pilgrim-on earth, was sore grieved 
atthe value men placed on the distine- 
tions and glories of the world—was so im- 
pressed with the transitoriness of these 
earthly things, that to his mind, it mat- 
tered not whether man was bond or free, 
if he would but follow the precepts which 
fell from His lips. God nor His Word for- 
bade slavery. Hence their enmity. 

Was it an accident that caused these 
omissions 2. The logic of the argument was 
beyond their, powers of solution; they 
could get rid of it but in one way, and 
that was by practically denying the truth 
of God’s Word. In their great wisdom 
they were made to believe a lie; they 
thought they had a better sense of justice 
and right than the God of all the world ; 
and because His Book would not tally wrth 
their ideas of propriety, from uneonseious 
assailants, they advanced, step by step, 
till they were prepared to sap the very 
foundations of the Christian faith; and 
now they scruple net to announce as part 
of their gospel, “An Anti-Slavery God.” 
Behold the deduetions of abolition teach- 
ings—the fate of all tamperers with God’s 
Word! 

Equally futile was it to show the actual 
condition of the regro race in our days— 
the relapse into barbarism of the blacks of 
Hayti—tbe irreparable experiment in the 
British West Indies—the utter failure of 
the negro, when left to himself, to advance 
in the grade of civilization. It was a 
waste of words to ask them to point, in 
or out gf Africa, to an equal number of 
the African race, as much enlightened, or 
as well conditioned, morally and pbysi- 
cally, as the slaves living in the South- 
ern States. 

Fanaticism rendered them incapable of 
thinking as rational men; mathematical 
demonstration could not change their reso- 
Jution. In‘a -word, they were fanatics, 
and that, too, a fanaticism so intermixed 
with knavishness that it is doubtful whether 
the former or latter trait. prevails among 
many of its advocates. 

Aided by kindred and sympathising 
ideas, Abolitionism was net dong in insinu- 
ating itself into the political arena. Hav- 
ing, afier a brief opposition, gained much 





stréngth, it was eagerly seized by the 
demagogues of the North, as the most 
ready and effective instrument they could 
employ for moulding the Puritanical and 
Red Republican sentiment of the people, | 
as well for their own advancement as for 
a coneerted scheme for the destruction of 
the South. By incessant eppliances in the 
schools, the pulpits, the Lyceums, and on 
the Hustings, it eventually became the 
lever which moved all men who aspired 
after distinction in the Legislative Halls. 
the fashionable churches of the cities, and 
the Universities. This rapid increase of 
the Abolition feeling was mainly due to 
the untiring zeal of the New England ele- 
ment, aided by the emigration from Eu- 
rope, which greatly swelled its ranks, and 
which afforded an immense carte blanche 
of igworance and brute force, ready and 
prepared for the manipulation of the doc- 
trines of fanaticism and radicalism-~ 

Hostility to the South was no néw senti- 
ment when Abolitionism appeared ; it had 
long been rankling the minds of the North- 
ern people, and can be traced back to 2 
period anterior to the formation ef the late 
Government. These people clearly under- 
stood that nearly all the great men, who 
had stamped the country with the in- 
fluence of their intelbeet, had been afforded 
by the South; thus establishing, beyond 
cavil, the superiority of its people in 
moral and mental force. From the early 
history of the colonies, they had learned 
that the Southerm settlements had been 
colonized by men of better social standing, 
of better morgls, and of sounder common 
sense, than those of the Nerth; that its in- 
habitants had always been governed by 
motives more honourable and chivalric ; 
moreover, they were aware that the popu- 
lation of the South was homogeneous ;. the 
whole, excepting a small fraction, being 
descendants of the Americans of the Révo- ~ 
lution. 

Cognisance of Yiese truths, so revolting 
to the overweening vanity of New Eng- 
land, caused these people to feel in their 
hearts, that as a race they were inferior to 
the Southern people; and although they 
affected a. contempt for Southern institu- 
tions and for Southern people, in their 





| Writings, their real sentiment was appasent 
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te Soutbern men when thrown into their 
society, and may explain their anxiety, 
evineed since the opening of the war, at 
a superior race having a foothold on the 
North American Continent; a disagreeable 
dread which their most candid writers 
have recently had the audacity to acknow- 
ledge as an adequate cause for the ex- 
tirpation of the whole Southern people. 
Ah, here it is that the North has discovered 
the source of the evil passiens which for 
so long a time has disturbed the equa- 
nimity of-its people; the meanest ef which 
envy has been, in times past, the secret 
motive of many of the infractions of our 
rights, and is now urging ‘on oflicers and 
soldiers of its army to the perpetration of 
atrocities which makes the blood of:our 
people boil with indignation, and fills 
with astonishment and horror the nations 
of Europe! ‘Ks 

A cursory review of the history of the 
North will aid usin explaining the causes 
of the antagonistic characteristics -of the 
two people. 

The* Northern colenies, especielly the 
New England, were colonised by men of 
small minds, fanatical, and to a consider- 
_ able extent, tinctured with insanity; this 
last feature has been the prolific source of 
the countless “isms” which have afflicted 
that region, and those settled by, its de- 
scendants, from the days of witchism to 
the latest phases known in our days as 
Spiritualism and Free-Loveism. 

The vagaries of the fanaticism of the 
New England élement would be a curious 
and interesting stady, worthy the attention 
of antiquarian research, and will, it is to 
be hoped, at, some future day, find some 
one capable of writing its true history. 
We know little of its freaks from the days 
of witch-drowning and Quaker hanging 
till of late years. Muny now living can 


recall the origin of the Shakers; the pres-|- 


ent generation can remember the rise and 
fall of Millerism, the growth of Mormon- 
ism or Puritanical Mahomedanism, as it 
has been aptly styled; Spiritualism, Free- 
Loveism, Maine-Lawism, Higher-Lawism, 
besides many minor “isms,” such as 
Bloomerism, &c., too numerous to re- 
call. 


5 


has troubled mankind with such terrible 
abominations? 

A New Englander ~would reply, that 
down-trodden Europe is too ignorant to 
think, except as their rulers choose; that 
the people of the South are too indolent to 
think at all ; 

If true, such a condition would be far 
happier than such trifling with ties and 
affections the most sacred, many of which 
have been held in reverence by all 
nations, by all times; but it is not true; 
the anomaly can be explained on satis- 
Betory and rational principles. ) 

We know, from English history, that 
just previous to the colonization of New 
England, the extravagant ideas of religion, 
which for many years harrassed that coun- 
try,ewere beginning to attain their full 
vigor. A class of men sprung up as the 
advocates of these new doctrines, many ot 
whom were indubitably of unsound minds, 
who called themselves Puritans, as a mark 
of distinction between themselves and 
baser christians. Good Englishmen, of 
our day, believe it tantamount td the term 
Pharisee, used by similar pretenders among 
the ancient Jews. 

Here the attention of the reader is called 
to a fact which cannot have escaped the 
notice of observant men, viz., that when- 
ever a new or startling idea, alias, “ isin,’ 
comes to light, the earliest proselytes are 
made from the class of the population 
which is afflicted with a tincture of insan- 
ity or knavery. Witness the insanity and 
knavishness developed on the appearance 
of Millerism, Mormonism, Spiritualism, 
&c. This peculiar effect of new and 
strange ideas on the people, had already 
commenced its singular career in England, 
at the time New England was colonized 
and reached its climax, about the times of 
Titus Oates, during the reign of James Il. 
During this period, an‘ enormous mass 
of the insanity and khavery of that coun- 
try was shipped to New England, begin- 
ning with-the “ May Flower,” and contin- 
wing through a long series of years. Thus 
was England, for England's good, exhaust- 
ed of the greater part of its troublesome 
population, and Englishmen delivered from 
domestic discord and the tyranny of fanat- 





Why isit that no other land in the world) 


icism. Had the Pilgrim Fathers remained 
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in England, that country would have fal-| 
len heir to the troubles of our times and 
Puritanism would have discovered some 
other firebrand equally as pernicious as 
Abolitionism. 

This class, after having made. itself a 
home in New"Engiand, strictly guarded 
itself against the access of. intezlopers, 
(men of common sense,) and in, due time 
formed, if we may so style it, a distinct 
nationality, having as its prominent traits, 
fanaticism and a. compound of knavish. 
ness and intermeddling.. This element, 
God has permitted te be the controllin 
power in Northern society. 

New England Puritanism having, as. we 
see, to a greater or less extent the gexnm of 
insanity lurking throughout its system, 
must have some escape for its incipjent 
‘crazyness; “isms” are the safety valves, 
so to speak, or vents for its terrible oddi-. 
ties, which alone save it from the catas- 
trophe of sheer lunacy; but for these. es-. 
capes, styaight jackets would be in greater 
demand for the safety of the Yankee peo- 
ple, than steel jackets for some time past 
have been for the protection of. the fierce. 
Yankee warriors; they would at least 
prove a safer gnard against harm. than the 
latter have been against the damaging ca- 
pacity of the dreaded rebel bullet. 

The controlling element having unlimit- 
ed liberty to propagate its ideas, and pos- 
sessing great energy in proselyting others, 
full scope is afforded for the emission of 
“ isms.” 

The smaller element of the Northern 
population, endowed with good sense and 
good morals, was composed in the Dutch 
settlements of New York, the small Swe- 
dish settkements of New Jersey, and the 
Quaker colony of Pennsylvania ; it could 
not, however, cope with the energy of Pu- 
ritanism alone, and has found itself wholly 
unable to stem the torrent, aided as it has 
been for the past forty years by the influx 
ef the vicious immigration from Enurope, 
nearly the whole of which‘class, most for- 
tunately for us of the South, hes chosen 
the North for its abiding place. This small 
element havimg been unable to cheek this 
mass of corruption, has finally been absor- 
bed by it. At the terminationof the Rev- 


1ts vitality; its deterioration was gradually 
effected, till now it cannot be distinguished 
from the greater; material prospenty hav- 
ing become the summum bohum of the 
whole people. ‘ 
We have seen that the controlling ele- 
ment of New England, had leavened the 
feebler element of the North, before the 
great increase of immigration from Europe 
had set in; it has since inoculated that 
class gradually as ‘it entered the country, . 
and from it received many of the vices 
brought with it, each poisoning*the other. 
Let us imagine, as an illustration of the . 
-effects produced-by such an immigration, 
that the inhabifants of Beotia had migra- 
ted to Attica, that the people of the two 
States, beings of equal numbers, had be- 
come so intermixed, that no trace of either 
was left, but a compound of the character- 
istics and eustoms of both. Is it unreason- 
able to believe that the intellectual stand- 
ard ef the Athenians would have been 
lowered? - In that event, Attie wit would 
not have been the synonyme, that for thirty 
centuries it has been, of the elegant and 
forcible of the mental! attributes of man. 
Had the Beotians, moreover, been as noted 
for looseness.of morals, as for obtuseness 
of ,intellect, the Athenians would have 
suffered as much morally as mentally. 
Oar illustration, (not supposing, however, 
Boston to be a parallel of Athens), faintly 
discloses the-operations of the modern in-. 
flux which has poured upon the North, 
since the opening of the present century. 
Legitimat® deductions, drawn from the. 
Declaration of Independence, imvolving 
an erroneous idea of the perfection of hu- 
manity and licentious liberty, tegether with 
an inviting, wooing reception of. this im- 
mense Foreigh immigration has resulted, 
the one in universal suffrage, the other in 
adding to the body politic the dregs of 
Europe; consisting, to an enormous degree, 
of the low infidel classes of Germany, by 
far the worst element of European popu- 
lation, and the lowest classes of most: of 
the-nations of the continent and of Great 
Britain. To such a pitch has this evil 





} j 
*% Far be it from us to mean that no good 
Europeans, of late years, bave come te 





olution, this smaller element had not lost} 


America, men worthy. of any country ;. 
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reached, that the foreign element now 
equals in numbers the descendants of the 
North Americans of the Revolution, and 
wields fully as much influence. : 

It is an established fact, that the lowest 
classes of all countries are pois@gsed of 
the smallest intellectual and moral attri- 
_butes; when we consider that one-half of 
the population of.the North is comprised 
of such constituents, is it wonderful that 
the intellect and morality of its people 
have been affected to the extegt of the 
numbers received, and that its wH@le popu- 
lation is becoming blunted in morals and 
dwarfed in intelleet? Free schools, free 
lectures, licentious liberty have only mag- 
nified the evil, and fashioned in one mould 
the intellect and morals of the people. 
The sole aim has been directed to an in- 
crease of the numbers, not td improvement 
of the quality of the population ; to bdast 
of the power of the machinery, the energy 
and business aptitude of the mefcantile 
classes, believing that these qualifications 
. alone constitute a great people ; ignoring 
the fact that a mass infected with ¢érrup- 
tion is only the more worthless; that great 
power controlled by such a mass only re- 
sults in greater perversion. A generation 
or two hence, when the varied population 
of the North shall have become blended, 
the depreciation of its inhabitants will be 
even more clear than it now appears. Its" 
present state can be summed in a few 
words—Vainglorious trust in themselves, 
distrust of God and his word has precipi- 
tated them into the mires of infidelity, and 
has eventuated in the motto of the fanati- 
cal element, “ An anti-slavery constitution, 
an anti-slavery Bible, an anti-slavery God,” 
being received as the creed of the whole 
population. Such is the offspring of New 
England fanaucism and European Red 
Republicanism! Infidel fanaticism has 
succeeded to Pilgrim Puritanism. From 
the intimate relations we formerly held 
with the North, these lamentable effects 
had not left us unscathed. We* were ra- 
pidly receiving their contaminations; al- 
ready they had declared the intention of 





there‘are many such Southern citizens, who 
deplore the truth of our proposition’ as 


renovating the effete race of the Old Do- 
minion, so sure were they of their prey, so 
confident were they in the machinery fer 
colonization, as they styled the Emigrant 
Aid Societies of Massachusetts; so con- 
vinced were they of the truth of Helper’s 
logic, the potency of John Brown’s rifles. 
Let us be careful that all their influences 
be cast off. Let us eradicate whatever of 
New England civilization has been com- 
municated to us, till not a trace remains. 

Cannot we discover in the sombre pic- 
ture presented to us, an explanation of the 
greatest of their wants at this time of their 
necessity? Does it not, with a pencil of 
light, point out the reason why the gene- 
rals and statesmen of the North’ cannot 
cope with those of the South? It is be- 
cause the condition of its society has not 
the capacity to produce men equal to ours. 
“Can a corrupt tree bring forth good* 
fruit?” As well expect the lake Asphalti- 
tes to send forth sweet waters, as a people 
of such an origin to bring forth aught but 
corruption. ; 

Henry Ward Beecher, a Puritanical free- 
thinker, is the Northern model for a man 
of God; Abraham Lincoln, the Guberna- 
tor or Pilot of the Northern choice, is its 
intellectual centre; Butler its ideal of a 
general; Seward, Cameron, Blair, the 
acme of its morality, aided by a galaxy of 
other stars, such as Greely, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, Forney, Hickman, &c., &c., &c. The 
possession of power then, in the hands of 





* The following extract from a eulogy of 
General Jackson, is copied from the Lon- 
don Herald of the 27th of May, 1863. It 
is a gratifying evidence that foreigners 
are impressed with the inability of the 
North to produce a great man. 

“The Northern Republic has produced 
no heroes of the stamp of Jackson. One 
such man might be the salvation of them 
yet. Blatant demagogues at home, brag- 
ging imbeciles in the field, afford a specta- 
cle so absurd, yet so painful that Europe 
knows not whether to laugh or weep at 
the degradation ofherchildien. The Nor- 
therners want a man to do a man’s work. 
The only great men of the war have been 
developed in the South. It is very diffi- 
cult to explain this. Some may call it a 
fatality, some a providential arrangement. 
That it is a fact, is at present enough for 





sincerely as the most patriotic among us. 
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such men, is not an accident, but a neces- 
sary result of its social conditien. It is 
the same that we read of in the Scrip- 
tures, when God, provoked with the wick- 
edness of kis chosen people, tells us “God 
let them alone,” “ let them have their own 
way,” and which the old Romans express- 
ed ina similar language, “ whom the Gods 
wish to destroy, they first make mad.” 
From the hasty sketch we have attempt-| 
ed to trace out the characteristics of the 
Northern people, composed as it is of Pu- 
ritanism and Red Republicanism, introdu- 
ced by the lowest orders of men thrown 
from Europe ; we can now conceive of the 
loathsomeness of the association we have 


cut ourselves from. 


In their attempted tyranny over us, and 
the brutalities practiced by them in the 
war now waged by them, we can estimate 
the overbearing insolence with which they 
were getting ready to domineer over all 
the races of the world. Had we remained 
connected with them twenty or thirty 
years longer, we too would, probably, have 
become adulterated and absorbed by the 
swelling mass; we would, possidly, have 
become willing participators in. their anti- 
cipated crusades. Already in their hearts, 
were they preparing to crush not only the 
South, but the whole world with their doc- 
trines of pestilence and death. Already 
they had before their mind’s eye the North) 
American continent, dotted with New 
Englaad ‘school houses, and Beecher 
churches; the South Yankeefied, Canada 
parcelled into three or four New England 
States; the whole population moulded after 
a New England model, singing peans to 
the grandeur of the great Yankee nation 
and the worthlessness of the rest of man- 
kind. “Man proposes, God disposes.” It 
is well that itis so. Let us thank him for 
our deliverance, and take courage from 
this token of his favor. 

It would be too laborious an undertaking 
to wind through the labyrinth of inconsis- 
tencies displayed by this people since the 
opening of the war, we will confine our- 
selves to a few of the more salient fea- 
tures of their infamy. 

Was hypocrisy the *main-spring of the 
philanthropy which prompted them to pro- 





a the world, the rightiofiall men.to 


govern themselves? Were their churches 
moved by a nobler impulse, when they de- 
elared the Southern people unclean and 
unfit to associate with the pure christians 
of the North? Are these the same people 
who, tWo years ago, seemed most eager to 
get rid of the Southern connection? Are 
these the same christians who, but yester- 
day, announced as an article of faith, “no 
association, religious or social, with slave- 
holders?’ Are these the same. people who, 
now as gne man, although they know there 
is but oe sentiment in the Southern peo- 
ple, now forbid them to govern them- 
selves? Are these the same churches, (it 
is almost sacrilege so to style them,) in 
which are now witnessed the most un- 
seemly orgies, ministers and people wor- 
shipping a flag as an idol, uttering, not 
words of peace and good will, but threats 
the most violent, imprecations and invec- 
tives the most terrible, devoting to extirpa- 
tion the whole Southern race, because they 
had the simplicity to believe they were not — 
hypocrites, to believe that they were utter- 
ing the sentiments of their hearts, when 
they announced their creed ? 


Are these people, who proclaimed them- 
selves the most generous and the bravest 
of mankind, the same who are now wa- 
ging their fiercest warfare on women and 
children ? . 

Are these people, whose philanthropy 
was sore touched at the hard lot of the 
poor slave, the same who are now sacrifi- 
cing more Africans than any holocausts 
ever offered by the king of Dahomey, on 
his bloodiest a:tars, who are driving still 
greater numbers into poverty, the most ab- 
ject, crimes the most revolting ? 


Are these people who vaunt themselves 
the most enlightened the world has ever 
seen, the same who are now wantonly 
desolating fertile fields, burning the dwell- 
ings of rich and poor, attempting to anni- 
hilate harbors, robbing public and private 
edifices of books, works of art, plate, jew- 
elry, eveit of ladies dresses, mutilating the 
mausoleums of the dead, tormenting the 
unfortunate inmates of the asylums of the 
State and of charity? Are these people 
who thrust themselves before mankind as 
the chosen champions of christianity, the 


'same who are now smiting the priests of 
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God for refusing to worship their idol, des-) 


ecrating God’s temples by writings and 
pictures, thrilling with horror those who 
have seen them, that such depravity and 
obscenity could be displayed by animals 
having the form of man? 
these people who. have been invoking not 
only religion and Ijberty, but all the vir- 
tues of humanity as their birthright, been 
parading them, not as indices of their sine 
cerity, but as masks to ¢heatall who could 
be deceived by their hypocrisy ¢ 

Language fails to fathom the depths of 
Northern simulation, words have not the 
power to portray its hideous ramifications. 

The exposure Puritan radicalism has 
‘made of its unsoundness and corruption, 
affords us many lessons replete with in- 
struction; it establishes the incompatibility 
of the dogma, that “ All men are born free 
and equal.” - It demonstrates to us, that 
that doctrine bore, in its very essence, the 
principles of confusion and destruction, 
ninety years ago, when it was first announ- 
ced to the world as a panacea for all the 
temporal ills of man; that it has been tried 
under cireumstances, which could not pos- 
sibly be more favorable, been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 

By examining its influences, by the hght 
of history, we see repeated the experience 
of former times, the total inability of un- 
.bridled democracy to sustain, comprehend 


. or care for the blessings of free govern- 


ment; that the conservative institutian of 
slavery alone, has saved us so far from as 
tamely surrendering our liberties as the 
people of the North; that the purity of 
race has kept us, by God’s blessing, clear 
from the’ fearfal depravity which has over- 
whelmed them. 

They teach us that increasing depravity 
must ever be the’ lot of afierce Democracy. 

Such is the-imstruction we derive from 
the experience of the North, the same we 
read in the annals of the Grecian States, 
in the history of the Roman plebs, of the 
sans culottes of France; but something 
more besides this, we see in the exposure 
of Puritan Democracy. We see a mean- 
ness allied to its degradation for which we 
may in vain seek a parallel elsewhere. 
The cruelties of the Spaniards in the West 
Indies, in Mexico, in Pern, have, as a pal- 


In a word, are} 





liation, the mistaken zeal. of Medieval 
christianity ; the ravages of the Goths and 
Vandals, belong to a people living in a 
barbarous age, cradled and nourished 
amidst barbarous customs ; the savageness 
of the sans culottes of France, have some- 
what of un atoning excuse in the long 
borne writhings of a gallant people; ail 
have some alleviation which releases them 
from the abyss of meanness and littleness 
of soul with which the Yankee Puritan 
Democracy has outraged the feelings and 
earned the contempt of the civilized 
world; these, all, have the redeeming trait 
of boldness and openness; they call things 
by their real. names, not caring that~the 
whole world should know the truth. 

Puritan radicalism alone of the elements 
of the world, has the effrontery in this 
nineteenth century to display meauness, 
predominating. over the bold depravity of 
former ages, of a secretiveness in its char- 
acter which tries to conceal a conscious- 
ness of its deformity. It. may,.possibly, 
still believe itself the most gallant, the 
most g@nerous, the most enlightened, the 
most christian of mankind; it may even 
have impressed the nations of Europe, 
with a like hallucination ; one truth, how- 
ever, it is aware’of, that its true character 
is known to the Southern people; it knows 
that the blood it has wantonly shed will 
be more potent than a wall of fire in keep- 
ing asunder the two sections; it knows 
that a true appreciation of its ignoble na- 
ture, will make eternal the severance. 

Are these people to go free from their 
atrocities and abeminations? No. We 
believe with Alison, that God punishes 
nations on this earth; we believe as firm- 
ly as if their future already formed a part 
of the records of history, that for all their 
pollutions, God will bring them to judg- 
ment. We see,in the distance, the-terri- 
ble retribution which awaits them; the 
scenes we are passing through, are but 
“faint misery,” compared to the ordeal 
they will have to meet. Theirown hands 
will avenge our wrongs, by themselves 
will the tragedy be acted. From that dire 
strife Puritanism will not come off the 
victor, its fanaticism will thenceforth be 
as hateful in the eyes of its own people as — 
it has always been to those of the South- 
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ern people. The glory of Puritanism will, To eatch the words that faintly fell 

have departed, execrated as the source of Last from his lips,—the soul’s farewell. 
aikthe woes of the North; denounced be-|‘t My—Bible,” these,—and then its flight 
fore the world, as the most shameful exhi-| His spirit took to realms forever bright. 
bition, ever offered, of the depravity of 


human nature. His comrades sadly left him then alone, 


* Let us of the Confederacy, in the mean} He had fulfilled Ais duty, and their own 

while, as individdals, and as a people,} Must they not now geglect, but every son 
strive always as earnestly to free our eoun-| Of noble States, fight ti} the field was won- 
try from every species of vice, as we are PAnd so they fought, until the foe, beat 
now endeavoring to clear it of the detest- back, 


ed foe; to increase as much as in us hes, a] Were glad to keep their distance from the- 
loveof virtue and of God. Let us never track : 

tire in thanking Him for having rid us of | Of our retreating column ; butdeepsorrow, 
a connexion with the most degraded of} To leave our dead for foemen on the mor- 
mankind, and feel in our hearts that He row, 

could in no way punish us so sorely as/| Filled our brave soldiers’ hearts, as on they 
again to make us a component part of this moved, 
people, who have made the infamy of for-| And thought of fathers, brothers, sisters- 
nier times, doubtful, future mfamy, impos- loved, 


— 


sible. Or, haply, wives, to whom. new pain would 
come 
Mary 2isr, 1863. i ; 
: That none should ever know the dearone’s- 


THE FIELD OF WILLIAMSBURG. With morn comes back the ruthless foe, 
, How barb'rous there, we ne’er may know, 

For none was left to see our dead 

Laid each within his narrow bed, 

Or, haply, to return and tell 

How, plundered, they wha fought so well 

And stripped, were there together thrown 

In one huge trenels, or left alone- 

For vulture’s food upon the plain, 

Their bones to bleacbin sun and wind and 

rein! 


TO EUGENE. 


Back to the field, whence yestére’en 
The Vandal Horde were flying seen, 
Driven before our troops along 

By arms in God for country strong, 
To-day they come. 


, Our honored dead 
Lie where the trampled earth is r4d 
With human blood, and, thickly strown 
Among them, lie the Vandal’s own, 
At length rewarded with théir due, 
They, many slain, ’mid gallant few. 


“ My Bible!’ Oh! my brother, thou 

Art gone to God! Thy spirit, now 

In realms of bliss, for us has left 

This last farewell. We, tho’ bereft 

Of thy dear presence, tho’ we know 

Not where thy body lies, would go 

To join thee in that peaceful sphere, 

Whence thou and mother look upon us 
here. 


Apart from others on the plain, 
Borne by his friends from ’mid the slain, 
And laid beneath a tree. till fled 
Life’s latest spark,—and he was dead — 
A soldier lies. His jackét, dyed . 
From grey, dark red by the life-tide 
That from his throat, piereed by a ball, 
Had poured, a private proved him. All 
That a brave man could give, he gave, 
Nor spared his life his land to save. 

' A comrade, kneeling down, had stooped 
And raised his head, as his strength drooped, Cc. @. 


When the last trump shall, thund’ring, 
sound, 

Thy form shall leave th’ upheaving ground,. 

And, tho’ indeed dishonored it was sown, 

Immortal glory then shall be its own! 
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AGNES. A NOVEL. 
BY FILIA. 


, CHAPTER X. 


The young ladies were agreeably. sur- 
prised the next morning by the arrival of 
the brother of their friend, Emily Adams, 
whose father’s residence was about twenty 
miles distant feom Mrs, Hudson’s. This 


ythe country, and withal, was not entirely 
ignorant of “his humanities,” full of fun 
and frolic, pure, upright, and honest.- Lit- 
tle Elizabeth was not far wrong when she 
smiled on brave-young Tom Adams. Tom 
literally adored Elizabeth. He said “she 
was an angel—nothing less—too good and 
beautiful for any mortal man!” And yet 
Tom was so inconsistent as to intend-to 
monopolize and appropriate this celestial 
being, if it were possible. Tom had never 


young man was a devoted admirer of Eliz-| seen Agnes before. He had heard his sis- 


abeth, and often made visits “to see 


ter extol her perfections so highly that he 


Mrs.. Hudson.” He came now as the/approached her with no little awe. He 
bearer of dispatches from, his sister, to the | was greatly relieved to. find this paragon 
young ladies, informing them of her inten- of her sex as simple and unaffected as 
tion to spend a few days with them very| Elizabeth herself. Tom generally came 
shortly, and insisting that both Agnes and| provided with an extra number of combs 
Elizabeth should come to make her a visit} and some clothes, in order to remain a day 


before the former’s return to N. 





Tom | or so when he visited “ Rosedale,” as Mrs. 


Adams was a manly, handsome fellow, |Hudson’s plantation was very inappropri- 
with bright brown eyes, -“a splendid pot called. There were plenty of roses, 


moustache,” and dark hair, curling tightly 


in a matof tiny ringlets all over his head 


ut nothing like an acclivity or declivity 


-|to be seen for miles, except the banks 


Tom’s hair was the pest of his life.|@loping down to the Lake edge. It was 
There’s no telling’ how many combs he/|just a dead level plain, covered with lux- 


broke annually trying to get it to lie 
straighter and flatter. The amount of 
bear’s oil and pomatum he consumed was 
awful. It took him nearly an hour every 
morning, (especially at Mrs. Hudson’s, 
where grand toilets were in vogue on ac- 
count of Elizabeth’s blue eyes,) to get his 
hair out of.tangle. It was funny. to wit- 
ness that part of Tom’s toilet. He was 
always obliged to remember the Spanish 
proverb, “ Festina lente,” in the matter of 
his. coiffure, for if he was in a hurry he 
only got red in the face, and his hair in 
hard knots. “ Pish,” “ pshaw,” and “ con- 
found,” were often on Tom’s lips, and 
sometimes I am afraid Tom swore. And 
after all Tom said “his head looked as if 
it had’nt been combed after he had spent 
an hour on it.” If Tom had only known 
that Elizabeth admired the ‘ handsome 
head, with its short, close curls, he would 
have been freed from his one unhappiness. 
But Elizabeth did not know how long it 
took Tom to comb his head, and poor Tom 
did! A light-hearted, strong, noble, gene- 
rous young fellow was Tom Adams, He 
could ride any horse,$wim the Mississippi, 
sail, row, wrestle with any young man in 



















uriant vegetation, and bounded tall, 
stately forests, lige nearly all {sWamp” 
Agnes soon found that it 
would be as well for her to absorb herself 
in an interesting book, or to sit at the 
piano, and play long FantaSias or Sonatas, 
which her companions doubtless may have 
heard, but certainly did notheed. Eliza- 
beth was engaged in an elaborate piece of 
embroidery—a chair covering for her 
There was worsted to be as- 
sorted and wound. Tom had a quick eye 
for colour, and was the patientest of skein 
olders; indeed Tom would. have been 
metamorphosed into 
h’s convenience. Agnes 
found it necessary to’.write some letters 
after dinner, and retired to her chamber 
for that laudable purpose. 

Just before sunset she returned to the . 
Mrs. Hudson was sitting on the 
gallery superintending the work of the 
half dozen little darkies, each armed with 
a cane broom, who pretended te be busily 
engaged in sweeping the brick paved 
walks throughout the front yard. These 
ingenious little drones found out an entire- 
ly new and original mode of attaining the 


plantations. 


willing to have b 
a reel for Elizabe 
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desired cleanliness. They had stationed 
themselves at intervals along ‘the walks, 
and swept most vigorously one against the 
other. There was an immense activity, 
but Agnes was amused to see how little 
"progress was made by the intense industry 
of the hypocritical little wretches. She 
stood near Mrs. Hudson, laughing heartily 
at that lady's perturbation and despair 
over the small results of so much effort. 
“You Lisa! why don’t you sweep clear 
down the walk? Why do you heap that 
trash back over the place Sophy has just 
swept clean t” 
" “I gwine to, I gwine to sweep it—but 
you see Mistis, dat are Sophy, she won't 
sweep to her own side.” 7 


“ Now Mistis, don’t you beleeve dat ar 
Lisa—she keep a sweevin’ agin me, and I 
can’t make no way no how!” 


The little combatants glowered indig- 
nantly at each other. Mrs. Hudson threw 
down her knitting, and marching down 
the steps, seized a broom from Sophy, afl 
showed them how to manage; but she 
need age! reseated before another duello 


of angry.looks and worls would begin in 
a different quarter. How it all would have 
ended it is impossible to say, if Jane, the 
coloured housekeeper, Mrs. Hudson’s fac- 
totum, had not been passing the theatre of 
pétty war just then, and going up to the 
belligerents, applied her knuckles vigorous- 
ly to the hard, weolly little heads, which 
topical castigation seemed to have a won- 
derfully stimulating effect upon the small 
brains, and the walks were soon cleanly 
swept. 

As Agnes passed through the parlor shé 
saw Tom and Elizabeth very much en- 
gaged in disentangling a remarkably trou- 
' blesgme skein of purple wool. Tom was 
holding it and volunteering’his advice as 
to the best mede of getting straight. Eliz- 
abeth proposed cutting the knots “a la*Al- 
exander,” but Tom protested vehemently 
against wasting the wool in that manner. 
“‘ Suppose Elizabeth should hold it and let 
him try his hand.” The exchange was 
made. * The soft wool passed over Eliza- 
deth’s taper fingers, and Tom bent down 
his curly head, and set diligently to work. 
His attention, however, was terribly divi- 





ded between the wool and Elizabeth’s 
little pink fingers, and the occasional 
touch of her long, golden ringlets, that 
sometimes brushed his brew as they both 
bent over the skein. Tom’s hands trem- 
bled in his eagerness over the knots. It 
was a harder task than the assorting of 
the three barrels of mingled feathers that 
the pretty princess in the fairy tale had to 
lay in separate piles, or lose her life. Poor 
Tom, alas! had no good fairy friend to 
make all straight with a magic touch of 
her wand. His dilemma was to be solved 
solely by human skill and forbearance. He 
e6uld have gotten on very well but for 
these golden ringlets and provokingly 
tempting little finger tips. Tom felt in- 
clined to bite them as one does a baby’s. 
At-last human nature yielded to tempta- 
tion. Tom seized the little undefended 
hands in both of his, and pressing them to- 
gether, just covered them, worsted and all, 
With passionate kisses. Elizabeth turned 
very red, and sprang to her feet. Tom 
dropped her hands and stood before her 
in the most penitent attitude, saying depre- 
catingly : 

“Indeed I could not help it!” 

Just at that critical moment Agnes called 
out from the gallery to Elizabeth, “ that 
her god-fatheg was coming with his boat.” 

Elizabeth muttered something about 
shawis and nubes, and hastened out of the 
room, without casting a pardoning glance 
on the repentant Tom. That young hypo- 
crite, as soon as the door closed on Eliza- 
beth’s retreating form, lost his expression 
of penitence and assumed one of extreme 
self-content and satisfaction. He put his 
hand to his brow and would have run his 
fingers through his hair, but he could’nt; 
so he only ran them in it and tried to push 
the close rings off his forehead. He walk- 
ed pp to the long mirror set in between the 
windows of the reom, and took a careful 
survey of himself. 

“Not so bad, if it was‘nt for these con- 
founded curls!” said he, sotto voce: 

Seeing the tangléd skein of wool still 
lying on the floor, where it had fallen at 
the time of the effervescence of his admi- 
ration of Elizabeth’s waxen hands, Tom 
picked it up, rolled ft wp tightly in a little 
round ball, and stuck it in his vest pocket. 
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Whether he hadgany idea of taking to 
worsted work, was not ‘apparent ;_perhaps 
~ he only meant to keep it from being trod- 
den under foot and wasted. 

Tom joined the party on the gallery. 


Mr. Murray had just arrived. He was 
in the act of hafding to Agnes a smal] 
basket, in which he had brought two 
exquisite bouquets, for Elizabeth and her- 
self, from his. conservatory. He greeted 
Tom Adams warmly. He liked the man- 
ly young fellow. Elizabeth returned with 
am arm full of shawls and Agnes’s nube. 
She had tied her own, of brilliant blue, 
around her head and neck. Was it from 
a little secret coquetry? If so, the desired 
result was certainly attained; for every 
body thought nothing could be prettier 
than that sweet face and those drooping 
tresses framed in the modest scarf. Tom 
thought so, and so did Mr. Murray, until 
Agnes carelessly threw her scarf of crim- 
son over her shining hair. 


“It was the ruby and the pearl,” Mr. 
Murray thought. 


Tom possessed himself of Elizabeth’s 
shawl, and folded it carefully around her 
shoulders. Mr. Murray would haye fol- 
lowed his example with Agnes’s wrap- 
pings, but that young woman, taking hers 
from Elizabeth, had already flung it around 
herself. The flowers were committed to 
Mrs. Hudson’s keeping, and the quartette 
started for the boat, which lay rocking at 
the shore. Tom helped Elizabeth down 
the bank, but Agnes, folding her shawl 
about her and catching up her skirts dain- 
tily, ran down without assistance, and 
stepped into the pretty, softly cushioned 
skiff. It was a large boat of the kind, and 
had places for three rowers. There were 
two neatly dressed negro men in the boat, 
who pulled it. Agnes was seated on the 
side bench near the stern, and Mr. Murray 
took the rope of the rudder, in order to 
steer the little craft. Of course Tom and 
Elizabeth were expected to occupy the 
seats opposite to Agnes. But Tom pro- 
posed to Elizabeth to take the vacant row- 
er’s seat, and pull an oar themselves. 
Tom was a cunning fellow. Mr. Murray 
smiled as this position was decided upon, 
His eye met Agnes’s, and both laughed 
merrily. 








“ Rastlose liebe,” said he. . 


‘They were soon under weigh. Mr. 
Murray turned the prow of the boat to- 
wards the setting sun. He was sinking 
fast. There were banks of ciouds about 
him which were resplendent with gorgeous 
colour. The lake extended before them 
for miles, then bending in a sudden curve, 
disappeared behind the thick woods which 
studded the forest, around which it swept 
like a huge horse shoe. It was twenty 
miles long. though not more thara mile 
in width, like all these lakes, which were 
doubtless once the bed of the mighty, in- 
constant Father of Waters. At this sea- 
son of “high water,” the banks sloped 
greenly to the water’s edge, and the tiny 
wavelets sported and played among the 
green rushes, or drew out the long, slender 
jointed threads of the Bermuda grass like 
sea-weed. The shieldelike leaves of the 
Monoka nut rose and fell with the ripples, 
and the round water drops ‘rolled like va- 
rying opals over their discs. The woods 
were thick on one side, and a fringe of 
feathery, pyramidal willows, dropping 
their golden cat-kins,: stood like terraces 
of soft, green plumes against the sky, bla-# 
zing with brilliant crimson and gold. On 
the other side, one saw the white-washed 
negro cabins and great gin-houses, like 
small villages, with the simple residences 
of the planters peepings through the clus- 
tering evergreens and clumps of ornamen- 
taltrees. A quantity of wild water fowl 
were cooling themselves in the clear wa- 
ter. Divers and cotton-hegds, cormorants 
in large flocks, and blue heron standing on 
one leg, fishing for their supper, off the 
projecting logs; and great white cranes 
sailing over them, with long, serpent-like 
necks outstretched and_ vibrating; little 
swallows were skimming over the surface 
of the water, and every now and thena 
large fish leaped up and fell'with a splash 
back again into his native element. Agnes 
leaned back on her cushions and enjoyed 
the fair scene in silence, The splendid 
clouds, the perfect harmony of colour, the 
crimson purple and gold so gradated, so 
mingled, repeated again and again, till 
they faded into soft grey, and that into the 
clear, dazzling blue, it was a never ceas- 
ing delight to her artist eyes. 
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She thought how Hiawatha— 


“ Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
. Sailed into the purp!e vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening.” 


Her lips moved unconsciously as she mur- 
mured the words?to herself. Mr. Murray 
spoke : 

“Won't you repeat that louder, Miss 
Graham?” 

Agnes started. ‘ 

“T was not conscious of speaking.” 

“ Yes,” replied he, smiling. “ you were 
murmuring some lines from Hiawatha. 
Won;t you repeat them ?” ; 

Agnes.obeyed, without affectation, begin- 
ning— 


“Slowly o’er the simmering landscape 
Fell the evening's dark and coolness ;” 


Repeating to the end of the poem. 


“T never thought those lines so beautiful 
before,” observed Mr. Murray, thought- 
fully. 

“T think the whole poem most lovely,” 
replied Agnes, ‘but I think it has a better 
effect to hear it read or recited than if one 
reads it to one’s self. But my partiality 
for books often depends on association. 
Hiawatha was read to me when it first 
appeared, by my cousin, who is an admira- 
ble 1€ader, and who had great influence 
in forming my tastes in poetry.” 

“TI thought Mr. Elmsworth had no child- 
ren ?” remarked Mr. Murray. 

“He has ong little daughter, three years 
old,” replied Agnes; “ but I spoke of my 
cousin, Dr, Robert Selman, now in Paris, 
with whom I was brought up.” 

Agnes spoke quietly and simply, and 
Mr. Murray, without knowing why, felt 
pleased. : 

“ Miss Graham,” said he, “I brought a 
package of your father’s letters, which I 
will give you to read when we return to 
Rosedale. I have preserved them in sep- 
arate packages, each containing those re- 
ceived in one year, and 1 will bring them 
to you in succession. These are the first 
letters I ever received from him.” 

Agnes thanked him, and Mr. Murray re- 
sumed : 

“T met your father accidentally. I was 





travelling in the East,—had made.a tour 
throngh Palestine onl Turkey, and re- 
turned to Smyrna to take ship to Alexan- 
dria. I wanted to go into Egypt, with the 
intention of penetrating in Abyssinia. On 
reaching Smyrna I found letters awaiting 
me from home, containing domestic intel- 
ligence of a most afflicting nature to me. 
The agitation and distress I experienced, 
aided by the exposure I had endured, 
brought on one of those violent, fevers to 
which strangers are often victims in that 
climate. I was very ill—my courier had 
formed an acquaintance with that of an 
English gentleman, who had been ‘pursuing 
nearly the same route [had. This gentle- 
man, hearing through Antonio, of my se- 
vere illness, came to see me, and finding 
me so ill, remained with me, and nursed 
me like a brother for three weeks. It was 
your father. The acquaintance thus be- 
gun, from feelings of gratitude, oh my part, 
and of the interest one takes in a person 
one has obliged, on his, soon ripened into 
intimacy. I leamed to admire and love 
Edward. Graham more than any man in’ 
the world. We made the tour of Egypt 
together, and returned to England. Gra- 
ham’s health was delicate. England was 
too cold forhim. He was ordered by his 
physicians to a warmer climate. I per- 
suaded him to return with me to Louisi- 
ana. He consented, and spent a winter 
with me. The climate suited him. He 
had no relatives—no ties in England. He 
purchased @ house in New Orleans, and in- 
vested his means there. He met your 
mother, who was on a visit to a mutual 
friend one winter in that city. Graham 
fell in love with her, and married her. 
We kept up our friendship, and corres- 
ponded until his death. You will see by 
his letters how much I owe him. He was 
the truest friend! I was a gay; careless, 
worldly, sceptical man when I met Ed- 
ward Graham. In him I was forced to re- 
spect a gentleman of the highest type, a 
noble scholar, and a devout Christian! 
He led me, too, to the only scurce of true 
happiness—the enly consciation in sor; 
row—to the infallible Guide to Eternal 
Life—to the feet of Christ! If I ever 
stand a redeemed and pardoned sinner be- 


fore the Judgment Seat of God,-it is to 
} 
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Edward, Gédham: through God’s Provi- 
dence, I owe it.” . 

Mr. Murray’s voice became hoarse with 
emotion as he spoke. 

“ You will see all this i in his letters; and 
when you honour me with a visit, which 
Mrs. Hudson ha& promised in your name, 


(you are all to dine with me to-morrow,) I 


will show you your father’s apartment, his 
favorite walks and haunts, while he was 
with me. The church which you will 
attend on Sunday was built after his de- 
signs.” | 

Agnes listened with tender interest to 
Mr. Marray’s story. Her changing counte- 
nance showed how deeply she felt his 
kindness. 

The sun was down now. The silver 
moon and her attendant star shone purely 
and brightly above them. Mr. Murray 
_ turned the boat back towards Rosedale: 
Elizabeth called on Agnes for some mu: 
sic. She had smuggled the- guitar on 
board, and it was handed over from the 
prow, where it had lain perdu, by one of 
the oarsmen. Agnes took it, and looking 
at Tom and Elizabeth, sang “ Rastlose 


Liebe.” Elizabeth’s pink chezks took a 
deeper hue. Tom did not understand 
German. Then she sung a gay Barca- 


role of Schubert's, of which the measure 
danced ‘like the waves. Tom begged for 
“When ‘stars are in the quiet Skies ;” 
then several old songs of the same order. 
Mr. Murtay seemed perfectly content to 
listen to anything Agnes chose to sing. 


The prow of the boat ran up to the land- 


ing place as the last song ended. The 
little party were soon assembled around 
Mrs. Hudson's hospitable supper table. 


CHAPTER XI. 


When the matter of the anticipated din- 
ner at Mr. Murray's was discussed after 
his depatture that night, Tom Adams de- 
clared the impossibility of his remaining 
to participate in the pleasure, but a glance 
from Elizabeth in which he was conceited 
enough to fancy he saw an expression of dis- 
appointment, and 
Mrs. Hudson and Agnes led to a re-consid- 





the remonstrances of 


eration of the’point in question, and a lit- 
tle private conversation with Mrs. Hudson, 
in which one could only distinguish the 
words “to the washerwoman,” seeming to 
remove all objections, Fom graciously 
consented to remain. ‘It was scarcely 
noon, rather an early hour to go to a din- 
ner party, when the party from Rosedale 
alighted from their carriages before Mr. 
Murray’s hall-door, in which he stood, rea- 
dy to receive them. Southern people keep 
early hours and they visit really to enjoy a _ 
frierid’s society, not merely to eat his din- 
ner. Like all agricultural people, they are 
simple in their habits. The ladies were 
conducted to am apartment and invited to 
lay aside their bonnets and mantles by an 
elderly negro woman, who officiated as 
hotisekeeper, whom Elizabeth greeted as 
“Aunt Amy.” Mr. Murray and Tom wait- 
ed in the hall for the ladies return. Old 
Amy begged Mrs. Hudson to go with her 
into the dining-room, to see “if everything 
was right” in the culinary department. 
Mrs. Hudson went off with the old house- 
keeper. Tom of course monopolized Eliz- 
abeth, who undertook to show him some 
new pietures Mr. Murray had recently re- 
ceived. Mr. Murray offered his arm to 
Agnes, welcoming her most gracefully to 
his house. She reminded him of his_pro- 
mise to let her see her father’s odfena 
the walks and places he used to like about 
the grounds. Elizabeth and Tom were 
standing before the new pictures discuss- 
ing them apparently with great interest. 
Mr. Masgay told them where he was going 
to take Agnes, and walking before her, led 
the way. He passed through several suites 
of noble apartmentsparlours—sitting and 
billiard-rooms—a large music room, fitted 
‘up with an organ, with seats and kneeling 
benches around, and a small prayer-desk 
in the centre. A large prayer-book lay 
open on the desk. It was evidently used 
as a domestic chapel. 
“ Who plays the organ?” asked Agnes. 
“My chaplain, whom you will meet at 
dinner. It is a sine qua non with me that 
my chaplain should be somewhat of a mu- 
sician, for ] use the choral service entirely 
with thie servants. They preferit. They 


J 


are all so fend of singing you know, as a 
race.” 
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“But you have a. chapel besides this?” 

“ Yes, A church designed by your fa- 
ther, that is used only on Sunday’s, and 
days of public worship. Elizabeth or some 
one of the young ladies play then. The 
church was built on a corner of the plan- 
tation so as to be separated from it when 
necessary. .At my death it goes to the Di- 
ocese with an endowment. It is used for 
my servants and all the whites in the 
neighborhood at present. There is a rec- 
tory attached to it, and some glebe land. I 
‘keep it in repair—but Mr. Caldwell lives 
with me.” : 

They passed from this into a very large 
room fitted up with immense cases of dark 
rosewood ; these were, filled with books. 


The walls were literally lined with them.| 


The two deep bay windows of this room 
commanded fine views of the lake on one 
side, and a pretty flower garden on the 
other. The roses were in full bloom. the 
beds of verbena, mosses of brilliant colour, 
and the ‘air which came in at the open 
windows was heavy with the fragrance of 
yellow jasmine, pinks, and hyacinths. The 
floor was of inlaid wood witha square Tur- 
key carpet covering the centre, and to 
every chair or lounge was placed a Per- 
sian rug. Pleasant lounges, easy chairs, 
small writing tables, every appliance of 
coméfprt or Joxury were scattered through- 
out this favourite apartment. Stands of 
pipes and cigars over the mantle-piece, 
showed Mr. Murray indulged after the fash- 
_ion of his country, in the fragant weed. 
Agnes exclaimed admiringly at the beauti- 
ful view and pretty garden. Mr: Murray 
opened a door partly concealed between 
the book cases, and invited Agnes to enter 
the room her father used to occupy. 

“It has never been occupied since he 
left it, Miss Graham.” 


It was a large handsome room, luxuri- 
ously fitted up, though the coverings of the 
furniture were faded. Its windows com- 
manded the same views as those of the 
library. An empty cigar-case embroider- 
ed with the initials “E.G.” lay upon a 
small table, with a few books. Agnes went 
up to the table and took the case in her 
hand. The tears fell fast from her eyes. 
Her father was brought back so vividly to 
her recollection. She took up the books. 





They were religious works., Among them 
Thomas A, Kempis Imitation of Christ, 
and Wilson’s Sacra Privata. The other 
books were in Latin. Agnes opened one 
and began to read it. 


* Do you read Latin, Miss Graham?” 

“Yes, I learned it with Robert.” 

“ Miss Graham, those books were left on 
that table by your father, but if you would 
like to have them, I beg you will do me 
the favour to accept them.” 


Agnes thanked him, and finding some 
pencil marks in the Sacra Privata, and the . 
Kempis, said she would “like to have 
them.” Mr. Murray took the books up to- 
gether with the cigar-case, and led the way 
back into the library. There he opened a 
cabinet and showed Agnes the packages 
of her father’s letters, each tied and num- 
bered. He told her she was welcome to 
read them all. They went into the parlours 
where they found Mrs. Hudson established 
with her knitting, and Tom and Elizabeth 
seated before a huge port-folio of engra- 
vings which they were examining. Near 
Mrs. Hudson sat a gentleman in clerical 
dress, who was introduced to Agnes as 
Mr. Caldwell.” 


Mr. Murray was a charming host. Mr: 
Caldweil sensible and wel! ionformed, and 
they were all surprised when the venera- 
ble butler. made his appearance with the 
announcement that “ dinner was served.” © 
Mrs. Hudson would not believe it was 
three o’clock until her watch assuréd her 
of the fact. Mr. Murray offered his arm to 
Mrs. Hudson, Mr. Caldwell escorted Agnes 
—and Elizabeth with her ever faithful 
Tom brought up the rear. The dinner was 
in keeping with the house, quiet, handsome, 
and well appointed. After coffee was 
served, according to Southern custom in 
in the parlour after dinner, Mr. Murray 
proposed a walk in the grounds. He led 
them through the beautiful gavdens, the 
conservatory, hot and green-houses, gatl 
ering all the rarest flowers, and filling a 
small basket he carried for that purpose, 
then took a narrow path leading through a 
woods, kept clean of undergrowth which 
bordered on the lake, half concealing the 
house and grounds. Agnesasked Mr. Mur- 


tay the name of his place. 
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‘ Ail-lec.” 

“Ab! the ancient name of Dundee! 
«the beautiful.” Well, it is very appro- 
priate here!” 

“My grandfather Murray, whe was 
Scotch, named it,” observed Mr. Murray. 

They had walked forward until the little 
path terminated in a small pavillion, built 
directly <<. the lake, and commanding 
a very ex#hsive view. There were rustic 
seats disposed here, of which they availed 
themselves, a little weary with their long 
ramble through the grounds. 

“ Here, Miss Graham,” said Mr. Murray, 
“this was a favourite haunt. Graham 
would bring a book and spend hours here.” 

*“It is a lovely spot,” said Mrs. Hudson. 

They sat silently looking out on the 
scene, until the declining sun warned Mrs. 
Hudson that it was time to retrace their 
- steps and return to Rosedale. Mr. Murray 
handed the basket of flowers to Agnes, as 
he aided the ladies into their carriage, and 
they were soon on their way homeward. 

Tom Adams went back home the next 
morning, after arranging with the girls as 
to the time of his sisters visit, when Ag- 
nes was to return with Emily, previous to 
her going back to N. 

“Mr. Danvers was to come to take her 
back to Mrs. Elmsworth’s. 

Mr. Murray rode over every day to Mrs. 
Hudson’s—-sometimes to bring Agnes a 
package of letters—flowers for the two 
girls—and after Emily came; there were 
rides on horsebacks, expeditions in the 
boat, fishing and rowing. Mrs. Hifdson and 
Elizabeth began to rally Agnes about “ the 
impression she had made upon their neigh- 
bour.” Agnes only laughed and said: 
“Mr. Murray was only her good friend,” 
and continued as frank and cordial in her 
treatment of him as ever. Mr. Murray 
himself, would have preferred less ease 
and freedom from embarrassment on the 
part of his old friend's daughter. He was 
compelled to acknowledge to liimself that 
his happiness depended greatly upon gain- 
ing an interest in her affections. There 
was much disparity of age, but still he was 
not too old to love or to marry. He had 
everything in his favour. He was still 
handsome and agreeable; so he hoped on, 
trusting to time and devotion to touch the 


) heart of this beautiful young girl. 





Agnes 
never attempted the least coquetry. She 
liked Mr. Murray very much indeed. She 
was really attached t him ‘He was the 
friend of her dead father. But iove—that 
was another thing. She dgd not love any- 
body but her relations, and Dr. Leosiard, 
and Mr. Danvers, So she talked freely to 
Elizabeth, who had warmly espoused her 
god-father’s cause, and was urging his 
claims upon Agnes, 

* Mr. Murray was all Elizabeth -said;” 
had every virtue—was handsome—very at- 
tractive—but Agnes did not wantte marry 
anybody. There was plenty of time, and 
if she should not marry, she would: keep 
house for her ‘old beaux” Dt. Leonard and 
Mr. Danvers, that is if her aunts got tired 
of havin® an old maid about them. 

As she talked she sat sliding her broad 
gold bracelet with its ruky_clasp up and 
down her white arm. Agnes retuined to 
N Mr. Murray soon followed her, 
He was open in bis admiration of her— 
made no attempt to conceal it, and it was 
soon generally known that the millionaire, 
Alfred Murray, was ready to lay his vast 
estates and his heart atthe feet of Miss 
Graham, So matters stood when Robert 
Selman came home. Then Mr. Murray 
saw Agnes’ dark eyes soften and hide their 
gleams under their long lashes; the fair 
cheeks glow and pale at Robert’s will, the 
sweet voice grow lower and sweeter, when 
she answered him. He read the burning 
passion in Robert’s glances; the restrained 
ardour in his low expressed tones when le 
talked with Agnes, and he saw too that 
Agnes grew™ more radiantly beautiful, her 
whole being awoke aud blossomed ijn the 
sunshine of ‘this love.. There was alife,a 
joyousness about her he had never seen 
before; the sweet playfulness of an inno- 
cent ont heart, at. peace with itself and 
the world. And Mr. Murray ‘loved her 
more for the new. beauties born of Aer love 
for Robert. Again and again he resolved 
to tear himself away from her, and quit 
N But still he lingered. 











CHAPTER XII. 


The time had now arrived for*Judge 
Selman to return to the capital—to resume 
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his seat in Congress. It was his last term, 


when this ended, he promised his wife to! 


-retire from political life and to live entirely 
for home and her. He was anxious that 
his son should accompany him. Mrs. Sel- 
man expected to remain a month at Dave- 
nant Hall, to attend her plantation affairs, 
before she joined her husband. Robert 
was to return to take her to the capital: 


Robert did not know how to oppose his, 


parent’s wishes, without betraying his real 
motive for desiring to remain in N—. He 
determined, however, when he returned 
for his mother, to prevail on her to take 
Agnes with her to the gay capital. He 
knew Mrs. Eimsworth would never oppose 
such an arrangement, if it pleased Agnes 
and his mother. 

It was late one afternoon wherf? Robert 
hurriedly entered his aunt’s drawing-room, 
rung the bell, and asked for Agnes. She 
soon came in, Robert was walking restless- 
ly up and down the room, evidently much 
disturbed. Agnes put her hand on his 
arm. : 

* What is it, Robert ?” 

Robert took both of her hands in his, 
tooked in her face, so pale with apprehen- 
sion, and, suddenly, with a passionate ex- 
clamation of endearment, threw his arms 
around her and pressed her to bis heart, 
covering her face with quick, ardent kisses. 
Agnes hid her face in her’ hands—gently 
withdrawing herself from his embrace, 
she again asked, “ What troubled him ¢” 

Putting his arm ebout her—he led her to 
a sofa, then taking her hend in his, he 
said— 

“ Agnes, my darling, sweetest Agnes! I 
must leave you to-night! My father has 


_just received letters which demand ‘his 


immediate presence at the capital, and we 
leave this by the steamer at midnight!” 

_ Agnes made no reply—but laid her head 
on his shoulder, and he felt the little hand 
he held close convulsively on ‘his. Robert 
pressed his lips on her brow and continued, 

“Agnes, it has not required words to 
tell what every pulsation of our hearts has 
told us, that we love each other, not as 
cousins love. But, my darling—beloved 
one! I cannot leave you without listen- 
ing to the sweet confession from your lips 
without -pledging my life and love to 





you.” Robert paused. “ My precious one! 
I know our path will be stormy; I know 
none of our friends wil! approve our love 
They will oppcse—aill will oppose us, Ag+ 
nes! allf We are cousins and—there are 
family reasons which they will think 


‘should interfere. But, Agnes! we must 


conquer ail this! 1 cawnotwill—not give 
youup! Notif I have to forsake— home 
—friends and country! You are my life! 
Do you understand, Agnes? You must be 
trae to me—to yourself * 

Agnes drew herself from his encirclin 
arm, and knelt. down before him—putting 
both of her hands in his, and raising her 
eyes fully and steadily to his face, “ Ro- 
bert,” she said, “ my Robert! when I first 
came to this house—a desolate little or- 
phan——weeping to be among strangers— 
you left your amusements, took me in your 
arms, and kissed away my tears, and I fell 
asleep upon your breast. It was my refuge 
ever after—Robert’s arms—Robert’s heart, 
Since that day,I know now, I have had no 
hope, no life, no future apart from yours, 
I have been told that a woman should 
never confess to any man how dearly she 
could love him. But, Robert, I trust you; 
the love and confidence I feel for you, has 
grown with my growth and strengthened 
with my strength! When I cease to love 
you, my Robert, the breath of life will 
cease in my breast; the heart which 
throbs only for you, will be icy cold in. 
death !” : 

There was but one way of answering 
this—Robert lifted her in his arms again 
to her place by his side. 

“My noble, beloved Agnes! I accept 
the trust! My mother goes to Davenant 
Hall, Agnes! She will probably take you 
with her! Remember this hour, Agnes! 
Remember my life’s hope is in you! I must 
go now! I must say ‘good by’ to Aunt 
Emmeline! but first, Agnes! let us sing 
once more together the duett we sung the 
first evening we met, when I came home 
from Europe!” 

Robert went to the piano and opened it. 
It was growing dusky in the room, but the 
fire burnt high in the grate. “ Put your 
hand on my shoulder, dearest!” Agnes 
obeyed, as she stood beside him and their 
voices rose in one stream of \meledy— 
“Torna mia di me che M’Ami!”. The 
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cousins were so engaged with their sing- 
ing and absorbed by their own emotions, 
that they did not hear the door bell ring; 
nor the servant usher a gentleman into the 
adjoining apartment, which communicated 
by sliding doors, now partly open. The 
gentleman signed to the servant not to 
distarb the singers, and seated himself 
softly to listen. The light from the fire 
shone brilliantly on the lovers, and Mr. 
. Murray, for it was he, saw the tender, ca- 
ressing attitude in which Agnes stood, one 
arm encircling Robert’s neck. Her sleeve 
had falien back, and the gold bracelet, 
with its ruby clasp, glittered in the fire- 
light. The Duett ended, Robert put hig 
arm hround Agmes and embraced her pas- 
sionately. 


* God hints bless my precious one, my 
heart’s darling! Now-.call Aunt Emme- 
line and let me go!” 


Agnes guitted the roem! Robert arose 
and walked to the fire. He stood there, 
leaning his hand upon the mantelpiece, 
looking down into the glowing flames. 
Mrs. Elmsworth came in—full of questions 
and surprise at the sudden departure of 
her nephew. Mr. Murray took advantage 
of the slight. bnstle occasioned by her en- 
trance—stole saftly from the room, seized 
his hat which lay upon a table in the hall, 
and escaped from the house withuot having 
been observed. He had walked out to Mr. 
Elmsworth's, it was only a mile from the 
city. He hurried out.of the gate and back 
towards his hotel. He met, on the already 
lighted streets, several acquaintances who 
cordially saluted him. Mr. Murray raised 
his hat mechanically in return. He was 
stunned! paralysed! Never had he felt 
the intensity of his love for Agnes so much 
as now—when he knew—certainly knew 
—he had lost her! One gentleman who 
met him, exclaimed to a friend walking 
with him, “ Good heavens! what can be 
the matter with Murray? He must be ill! 
He looks like death!” They turned and 
looked after him, but he had disappeared 
around the corner of the street. His only 
thought to reach his own room before his 
strength failed him. He gained his apart- 
ment and threw himself on the bed, cov- 
ering his face with his hands—-he groaned 


how I have! how I do! how I would have 
loved you! pr 


He lay there wrestling with his heart a” 
long time. At last he rose, and kneeling 
by the side of his bed, prayed God to ena- 
ble him to bear this trial as a christian 
should. After his prayer, he’felt calmer, 
quieter, able to think. He sat with his 
arm upon the table, leaning his head upon 
his hand, motionless for more than an 
hour—hig-whole life rushed back upon his 
memory! His impetuous youth; his early 
love; his hasty. temper, which led to the 
parting then; his friendship for Edward 
Graham; the great, streng love which 
awoke in his heart for his friend’s daugh- 
ter. He was glad to feel that Agnes had 
never deceived him—never tried to attract 
his admirationg-never showed any thing 
in her treatment of him—but such friendly 
regard as the tie between them warranted. 
He could still place her image beside the 
memory of her father. She was fully wor- 
thy of his esteem, of the love of a true 
man! And Mr. Marray felt proud as he 
thought thus; that.Agnes should love her 
cousin, was natural. Hesheuld have been 
prepared for it—he could not help acknow- 
ledging Robert seemed worthy of it, and 
was certaiuly caleulated toinspire it. He 
thought Robert a little selfish and willful, 
but those were faults of youth, and would 
scarcely be noticed by any who loved him. 

“ No! he had-no one -but himself te 
blame for his present suffering! And yet, 
who could see and know Agnes Graham, 
as he knew her, and not love her!’ Then 
he recalled her grace—sher accomplished 
mind—her high principle-her dazzling 
beauty ! until he was forced to spring from 
his chair and traverse his apartment with 
restless steps. 

Nearly ail night the occupants of the 
room below heard those footsteps over- 
head, but towards morning Alfred Murray 
had decided what was tight to do; threw 
himself upon his bed and slept peacefully. 

Agnes Graham awake at midnight, heard 
the whistle of the boat.and its hoarse pufi- 
ing, as it quitted the wharf of N—. She 
pressed her bracelet to her lips, and prayed 
for him who was dearer to her than all the 
world beside, who paced its deck. looking 
back upon N—, until the distance shut it 





aloud: “ Agnes, Agnes! lost to me forever! 
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from his gaze. 
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CHAPTER XSi. . 


The next day, at noon, a servant from 
the hotel rang the bell at Mr. Fimsworth’s 
door, and handed m a small package ad- 
dressed to “Miss Agres Graham.” The 
closely sealed pareel waz carried to her. 
She was sitting im her own apartment, 
holding a book, in which she had made, 
apparently, little progress in reading, as it 
still lay open at the first page of the 
preface. Agnes took the package and 
dismissed the servant. She opened it. A 
jewel-case and a letter were its contents. 
Agnes touched the spring of the case—the 
lid flew open, and the rays of light flashed 
back from a superb set of diamonds— 
necklace, bracelets, pin and ear-rings— 
even combs for the hair. They were 
magnificent—brilliants of ¢he most costly 
description. Agnes closed the case and 
took up the letter. She broke the seal and 
looked at the signature of “ Alfred Mur- 
ray.” The letter was evidently wntten in 
haste, some words were almost illegible, 
and here and there were blurred limes, 
which looked as if @ tear-drop might have 
fallen upon them. 

“Miss Graham—Agnes,” the letter be- 
gun, “before you receive this ¥ shall have 
quitted N—-, probably forever—convinced 
that no possible hope remains to me of 
winning your affections, I will not torture 
myself, nor distress: you, by the useless 
exhibition of a love that you cannot 
reciprocate. 1 would not willingly lose 
what I prize most highly—your friendship 
aud esteem! It is all that is left tomet 
That I shovld love you, Agnes, is no fault 
of mine, nor of yours. Noble young girl! 
worthy daughter of Edward Graham! 
You have never wilfally deceived me by 
word or look, and it is a proud, though a 
sad satisfaction to me, Agnes, that the only 
woman I ever really loved, is all that I 
deemed her. Now, a3 eves, the realisa- 
tion of my ideal ef womanhood! I was 
an involuntary witness of the parting be- 
tween your cousin and yourself last pight, 
heard you singing as } entered the front 
door, and forbidding the servant to an- 
nounce me, took a seat in the front draw- 
ing-room to listen to the music. Forgive 
me, Agnes, that I thus intruded upon you! 
I heard, saw nething—but the song—and 


the last embrace. Agnes Graham! you 
know how I love you, but yet 3 pray God 
te bless you in the’ lot you have chosen. 
Flat you should so choose) is net un- 
,natural—is, perhaps, right!-~better/ 1 do 
not eomplain—} have no right! but } must 
fly from you-from myself} leave N-—— 
to-morrow morming for Ail-lee, te arrange 
my aflaira; the mext steamer for Europe 
sails in a few days. 3 write to-night to- 
take passagé on her. Agnes! my life has 
been very sad! an only child and always 
lonely. When } grew te manhood I was 
mtimately associated with a young girl—w 
distant relative of my mother’s. Helerm 
Jobnson was very lovely in appearance— 
I thought equally lovely. in mind and 
nature. We were engaged to each other- 
Kt was a match very acceptable to my 
mother, who was then my only surviving 
parent. Helen was living with my mother 
atthe time, being an orphan. After she 
had completed her education at the con- 
vent, my mother*brought her home. I: 
was not at Ail-lec, but at a plantation be 
longing to my mother, who was a Louisi- 
anaise. |have since disposed of the ill 
fatedplace I would have loved Helen very 
much, but soon discovered her to be botl» 
vain and imprudent, her tastes were light 
and frivolous—there was little sympathy 
betweem us. Helen professed great af- 
fection ‘for me, but she would laugh, flirt 
with any or everybody. She had an ab- 
sorbing passion for admiration. Again 
and again 1 remonstrated; Helen would 
mock at my jealousy, powt and get angry ; 
sometimes she would weep amd promise 
amendment. I wanted to love her, Agnes? 
My heart ached for companionship; so B 
would listen to her and coinfort myself 
with theughts of her youth end inexperi- 
ence. But on the first temptation Helen’s 
good resolutions were given to the winds, 
and she” would go om as before. These 
perpetual contentions, and on @ point in- 
volving principle, at least in my eyes, de- 
stroyed all the esteem and confidence I 
had for Helen; and at last I resolved to 
give her up altogether. We had a stormy 
scene—Helen had been behaving very 
foolishly; when } told her of my deter- 
mination, she answered as haughtily as ¥ 
spoke—and we parted. 2 sought my 





Lmother—that evening I took a steamer to 
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New Orleans; two ays after was on 7) 
way to Europe. Some months after I 
reached the Continent I received from 
Helen an bumble, contrite, imploring letter. 
I had no confidence in her! she had de- 
ceived me sooften! I wrote back, severely, 
and re-jnclosed the detter to her. God for- 
give me! I might have been kinder, even 
though I had ceased to love her. Helen 
was. so lovely—so young! I did not have 
the patience I ought to have had. Helen 
was very gay after [I left. I suppose, poor 
child, to hide wounded pride, if no deeper 
feelings. My mother was fond of her; 
though she blamed her seriously, she 
thought me harsh and severe towards 
’ Helen. When the poor child received my 
unkind letter, she became perfectly des- 
perate. I believe now that she did love 
me, Agnes! that is, in her way. She had 
a light variable nature—was a creature of 
impulse, and had learned no self-control ; 
but I did not think so then. I believed 
‘her to be influenced, as far as I was con- 
cerned, only by worldly motives—Helen 
was poorand J was rich. Helen had been 
a little unwell jrom cold, taken at @ ball, 
and had spent a coupte of days; in conse- 
quence, in her own roem. My mother 
gave her my letter at night; Helen’s maid 
‘came screaming with horror tomy mother 
the next morning—Helen lay dead in her 
bed. On the table was my letter, re-in- 
closed and addressed to me; her own was 

‘tora into a thousand pieces and scattered 
- over the floor, Upon the hearth lay an 
empty vial, marked ‘laudanum.’ My 
mother broke the seal of the letter to me, 
On the back ‘of my own letter to Helen 
was written these words, ‘I cannot live un- 
der your contempt, and so } die.” The mad 
girl had destroyed herself. It was hushed 
up. Helen was known t# have been il; 
people said she died from the effects of 
cold. : 

“ Agnes! when the sad tidings reached 
me at Smyrna, I showld have died but for 
your father. I heve never thought of love 
for a woman since—until I met you, 
Agnes. But that dream—is—mmst be over. 
Farewell! when I conquer myself, and 
am strong enough te meet you the wife of 
another, | ma} see again the daughter of 
my: old friend. . You will accept these 





jewels, and wear them sometiges for the 




















sake of your father and of your friend, 
“ Atrrep Murray.” 

Agnes wept long and bitterly over this 
letter; she prayed that Mr. Murray might 
yet meet somé one better than herself 
whom he could fove and be loved in re- 
turn. She took the case! of jewels and 
put it Carefully awayethe letter she 
burned. Her maid came in to tell her 
that ker aunts wished to see her; she 
went into Mrs. Eimsworth’s chamber, 
where the sisters were sitting. -Mrs. Sel- 
men had little “Mimi” on her lap. The 
child was playing with a pretty doll her 
aunt had just brought her. Mrs. Selman 
held out her hand, “Agnes, will you go 
and keep me company at Davenant Hall 
fora few weeks? { shall go to-morrow, 
and will be very lonely there if you will 
not go.” 

Agnes felt a cold thrill run over her—a 
feeling of superstitious dread, that she 
could scareely avoid exhibiting. Robert 
had mentiowed this visit as a thing to be 
feared; but there was no way of escape 
for her, her aunt was waiting her reply. 
With an effort she recollected: herself, and 
thanking her aunt for desiring her society, 
said she would go. Afterall preliminaries 
had been arrranged for their departure, 
Mrs. Selman took her leave. Agnes went 
te her room and getting out the case of 
jewels, returned to Mrs. Elmsworth; she 
opened the casket and laid it before her 
aunt. Mrs. Elmsworth exclaimed with 
surprise end admiration! 

Agnes said, “Mr. Murray sent them to 
mre this morning, Aunt Emeline, as a part- 
ing gift. He has gone away from N-——, 
and will not return. Ought I to receive 
such a gift? He sends it, he ‘says, to the 
‘daughter of his old friend !’” 

“ Agnes! I do not see how you can refuse 
it under the circumstances. If it be, as I 
suppose, that you have rejected the giver?” 

Agnes was silent, but,the. tears dropped 
from her eyess: . >. - 

Mrs. Elmsworth continued, laying her 
hand affectionately upon Agnes’ arm: 

“ My child, I cannot but regret that you 
thought it best to send Mr. Murray away. 
I had hoped he might have found more 
favour in your sight; but you must decide 
for yourself in such an important matter, 
involving the happiness of your whole 
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future life. God help the woman who is 
mistaken in the choice of a husband!” 

Mrs. Elmsworth sighed deeply. 

Agnes threw herself down by her aunt 
and buried her face in her lap, weeping 
violently. 

“ Ob, aunt Emeline! I do like Mr. Mur- 
ray very, very much, and dam so very 


sorry; but it is not my.fault, if I cannot}, 


love him!” 

“ No, my dear,” responded her aunt, “ it 
isnot! A young girl’s heart is a strange 
problem to read, my Agnes. Love will 
not be foreed, and God forbid you should 
marry without feeling it for your husband.” 

Agnes still continued weeping. | She 
was Very histerical, and it was a great re- 
lief to have what girls call “a good ery.” 
She was very sorry about Mr. Murray; 
she was anxious and worried about Robert’s 
going away, and she was really, though no 
coward, afraid of the proposed visit, with 
Mrs. Selman, to the home of her ancestors. 
Mrs. Elmsworth smoothed the head of her 
sobbing Reice with her hand, and tried to 
comfort her, The little “Mimi” came 
running in with hef doll in her arms, and 
seeing her dear “ Annis,” as she called her, 
so distressed, came up and putting a little 
arm around her neck, whispered “ Don’t 
ery, Annis, don’t cry! Mama, don't let 
Annis cry! she shall have my new doll.” 
Finding “Annis” still comfortless, Mimi 


laid the doll on the floor and begun to cry 


too, so that. Agnes had. to wipe her eyes 
and try to console the sympathetic litde 
thing.. Then she returned to her own 
room to_ give the necessary orders to her 
maid about packing her trunks for the 
dreaded expedition, taking Mimi with her, 
smiling and happy in the recovered light 
of “ Annis’” countenance, and eager to 
exhibit her precious new doll to “Jane,” 
Agnes’ majd. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
ron Dero 
‘TO THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


wi BY HENRY C. ALEXANDER. P 


_ Celestial cross, that with such steady gaze 

Dost beam upon the tossing Southern main 

And on the mariner opcade in the fexccmmm! 
watch, 

Rocks at the mast-head; as what time the 
cloud, 





’ 





Tempestuous with the surges of the storm, 
Has gathered its cimmexian train, and 
- swept 

In sulphurous vapours to the ensanguined 
East, 

| Purpling the dome of the soft jewelled sky : 

Dispense once more thy golden lustre to 

The night’s fond votary; as erst thou 

did’st 

Among the far Chaldees, or earlier still 

When ‘at the Creation’s birth, the sons of 
God 

United with the planets of the morn 

In shouting joy, and all the harmonious 
spheres 

With transport and with hallelujahs rung. 

’Tis said, there shone in all thy beauteous — 
Stars - ‘ 

A blood-shot gleam, when Turk or Saracen 

Beneath the Crescent, and ’midst turbaned 
bands 

Broke the proud ranks of Europe’s chi- 
valry ; 

When Paynim fierce and swarthy infidel 

Pressed the gaunt Templar in his proof of 
mail, 

Cleaving his targe and princely gorget, 
where 

The blood of kings ran hottest in his veins, 

So that the warrior-priest, though loth, was 
fain 

Stoop to the pommel! e’re he delta blow, 

Nor seldom,—as the Moslem herde rushed 
on, me 

Spent with death—thirst and the wneqna} 
toil 

Sank to the dewy earth in Palestine, 

To hear no more the lay of Troubadour, 

In pleasant Normandy or gay Provence; 

Nor spy, through lattice-window, the fair_ 
form ; 

Of her for whom the joust and tournament 

Were the fit pastime of her swnniest hours, 

And for whose sake the Templar’s lance 
and plume 

Were shivered in the lists om Ashby’s 
plain. 

But—so the poets sing—when fortune kind 

Sheok the bright pennons of the hosts of 
France 

And bore the valiant Philip to the field, 

Knights of the Temple, Malta and St. 
John, e 


Emulous and brave ’neath the cerulean 
eye 
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That hid dark passions from his servant’s 
view, . 

Vieing the one with all under the cold 

Stones of Jerusalem; on which the moon 

Looked down, and on the sepulchre, 

For which the envbattled cross and crescent 
strove : ) 

Or when on some disastrous day, when 
stars 

Shone pale, and the red blast Sirocco blew, 

He of the lion-heart—nor helm nor gorge— 


But panoplied in innocence and strength, 


With thews and muscles playing under- 
neath 

His royal vestment, like to him of old 

Who filled with terror the Nemean groves 

And brought Alcestis back to the glimpse 
of day, 

Turned with five knights of merry Brit- 
tainy 

The tide of *pattle, and with mace on high, 

Launched death into the breasts of stal- 
wart slaves, en 

Arabian lords, arrayed in silks and gems 

And baidries borrowed from Alrashid’s 
throne ; 

Then—sing the mercial vied mystic light 
shone high 

Above the glory of the stricken field, 

Sundering the fleecy rock with raptured 
ray! 

Not now, Queen-galaxy of heaven, on shield 

Qf bold Crusader, nor on cloth-of-gold, 

Blazes thy sacred form; but when the 

Of war and tumult rages on the sea, 

Or on the plain, where dread artillery 

Out-thunders the voluminous bolts of Jove; 

Biess with thy richest, purest beams, the 

* @ause ~ scat 

On which, more near, thine emblem once 
more shines, 

From standards thickly prest and ned 
with gore. 

Set not, fair sign, though all hye sister stars 

Burn dim; Set not upon the hopes thyself 

Hast nurtured with thy — glow : but 
still 

With vestal loveliness and j joy, shine down 

On Sisera, and a his conquerors. 


bones 


Never buy what you do not want be- 
cause it is cheap. 





} EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR. 


Rremuown, Aprit 20, 1863. 
Wits J. Parmer, Esq., Raleigh, N. C. 

My Dear Str—I have observed, with - 
much interest, a call published in the pa- 
pers for a Convention of Teachers, to be 
held at Columbia, on the 28th inst, and 
with additional pleasuré, I have observed 
your name published among those — pro- 
minently engaged in promoting this under- 
taking. Though debarred by imperative 
official duties from taking ‘personal part 
with you on this occasion, I cannot deny 
myself the opportunity of assuring you of 
my hearty sympathy, and my earnest inter- 
est in the success of the enterprise, which I 
deem to be one of greatest importance at 
the present time. Upon myself, profes- 
sionally, as well as.in every other relation, 
the hand of war has fallen heavily, robbing 
me not only of my “occupation,” ” but of. 
all ite materials, my books and notes, and 
with them, of all my professional plans for 
the future, so far as I can now anticipate; 
but. it has not robbed me of my profes- 
sional sympathies, nor of my aspirations 
for the cause of Education and Letters in’ 
ithe South, even though I myself may be 
denied, henceforth, the part which I had 
so ardently hoped to play in the program 
me. You, (whom, though known but for 
a few days, I may already, I hope, call a 
friend, and of whose sympathy in all that 
tends to advance the great work in which 
we were co-laborers, 1 am well assured,) 
will pardon me for addressing you a few 
thoughts in connection with this subject, 
which I hope you larger experience and 
better opportunities may make in some 
degree available, in connection with the 
objects of the proposed Convention, which 
I take it for granted you will attend. 

Next, indeed, to the war itself, in which 
are staked our existence and our liberties, 
‘there is scarcely any subject of such mo- 
mentous importance as that, which, if I 
understand your object aright, you pro- 
pose to consider in this Convention; and 
after the war, though now for the time for- 
gotten, it will require the gravest public 
consideration; equally with the most vital 
questions of Government and Politics; for 
it will involve, in no small degree, the fu- 
ture character and history of the people, 
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who,. through so fearful an ordeal, “ty 
have gained their independence. When 
this war shall end; through what phases 
it may yet pass; in what preeise attitude 
it may leave our country, in regard to many 
questions of momentous interest; cannot 
yet be determined; but this at least may be 
said, that in many respects, affecting the 
most vital interests ef seciety, and in par- 
ticular, the moral elements of Education 
and its most essential machinery; “old 
things will have passed away, and all 
things will have become new.” <A pro- 
found change will have been impressed 
upon the character and the associations of 
our people. Rising from the throes of a 
mighty revolution, a once peaceful agri- 
cultural people will have become one of 
the most military on the face of the earth. 
(I do not speak of actual, or political, re- 
sults, which are, I trust, in safe hands, but 
simply of the moral and educational as- 
pects of the question.) A large proportion 
of every community will have been them- 
_ selves just released. from military service. 
In almost every household, in every neigh- 
borhooed, will be a soldier, full of the im-| 
pulses. and associations of military life. 
Around every fireside will be recounted, 
with the freshness and.force of personal 
recoHections, the incidents and stories of 
the war. Its spirit, and even its passions, 
will be cherished, in proud and unfading 
memory, by the living generation, and the 
minds of the young, ever most susceptible 
to the stories of heroism or of suffering, 
and alive to all. martial impulses, will be 
imbued, through a thousand channels, irre- 
sistibly with its influenct. Even assuming 
that for generations to come, no other war 
should disturb our land, yet for generations 
to come, would this war, apart from its 
material results, but as a. moral power 
alone, exert a. deep and controlling influ- 
ence in determining the dispositions and 
sentiments of our children, and the char- 
acter of our people, mat 

Such a revolution cannot pass in the 
history of any people, without deeply af 
fecting the character, not only of the liv- 
ing, but of future generations, and mani- 
festing its influencé for ages. to come, in 
all the relations of social and domestic, as 
well as political, life. .What the nature 
of this influence will be, in its moral as- 





pects,.it is important to inquire in ad™ 
vance; an inquiry, which in the midst of 
the overwhelming interests and passions 
of the existing crisis, would be unheeded 
by the general public, but which it be- 
hooves those, who, being the professed 
Educators of the people, are the appointed 
Cultivators and Guardians of those moral 
influences, which form and impress the 
character of the young, carefully to con- 
sider; and which, unless they anticipate, 
will be but too late regarded by other men. 
The proposed Convention, in which teach- 
ers from all parts of the country will be 
assembled in conference, seems to me to 
afford an opportune oceasion for the con- 
sideration of this question, and for the 
interchange of such views, and the discus- 
sion and determination of such principles 
of education, as shall prepare teachers to 
meet in their sphere, not the I$ast impor- 
tant, the momentous duties of the present 
and coming age. To this end, 1 respect- 
fully propose to offer, fer yaur considera- 
tion, a few theughts, which your own ex- 
perience may, I trust, make practically 
useful. : 

That the moral results of the war will 
be, in the main, good, we may confidently 
anticipate, without doubt or fear. Trials’ 
are not in vain, either to individuals. or to. 
nations. That our Confederate Union, hal- 
lowed by so much blood, will be endeared 
and cemented by the reeollection of.com- 
mon sacrifices and triumphs; that our in- 
dependence, achieved in fact as well.as in 
name, through the very bitterness of our 
foes, and the providential negiect of pro- 
fessed neutrals, will rest therefore upon 
the firmer basis; that our national charac- 
ter will be more than ever impressed with 
the distinctive traits of Southern superior- 
ity ; that the noble qualities which this war 
has called forth, in men and im women, in 
the soldier and in the citizen; the courage ; 
the fortitude; the heroism; the self-sacri- 
fice ; the constaney ; the endurance; will 
have become the glory and the inspiring 
tradition of our people, which succeeding 
generations will cherish and emulate with 
neverfailing pride; that an immense im-' 
pulse will have been given to. intellectual 
activity, in every direction, opening the 
way to rapid progress in every department 
of enterprise and inquiry, and stimalating 
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the development of all the resources, the 
weakh, and the intelligence of the country; 
these are some of tle results of our War 
of Independence, which we may with con- 
fidenee anticipate, and which it is need- 
less here to enlarge upon. Herein the 
Teacher, as well as the Statesman and the 
Philosopher, may find ample food for hope; 
for new fields will be open to his labor; 
new materials will he richly presented toe 
his hand; and mew and peeuliar impulses 
will co-operate with his work, should he 
know how to use them aright 

But not altogether will the effects of the 
war be thus beneficial and ennebling 
Would it wereso! War, which arouses so 
many fierce passions in the breasts of men, 
whieh breaks up ‘so many bomes, anset- 
tles se many institutions, disturbs so great- 
ly the habits, associations, and oecupations 
of individuals, and produces sueh vast 
changes in goverament and in society, in 
public amd private life, leaves behind it 
also a restless and feverish excitement, 
and in many eases, a disposition to idle- 
ness and dissipation, not only unfriendly 
to education, but dangerous both to private 
morals and to public virtue. Such has been 
the history of all wars; and so we have 
already seen it in this. How many char- 
acters, hitherte deemed firm in the prin- 
ciples of morality, and even of religion, 
have been wrecked during this war! How 
many men, heretofore grave, sober, studi- 
ous, and regular in life, have lost their 


habite of mind, and even their powers of 


exertion, in the restless excitement of the 
times! The eceupations and the interests 


of the war abserb all others (save those of 


gain!) That man must possess indeed rare 
powers of self-abstraction, who can long 
concentrate his attention uponany subject, 
or occupation of mind, net immediately 
onneeted, with the war; and it may be 
truly said, that the boy, who studies now 
anything else, must be “either more or 
less than boy.” { may appeal for this fact, 
to the experience of every teacher, in every 
school. These evile, so apparent already, 
and so wide-spread, will be immeasurab] 

increased both in society, and in their in- 
fluence upon the young, when our young 
* mien return home fromathe army, and re- 
teased from the restraints of military dis- 
‘eipline, eome baek to civil life, in too 





many cases unprepared for its vocations, 
and unsettled in their habits, by the rest- 
less life of war. ; 

‘ Another effect of. war, mofe remote in- 
deed, but perhaps still more permanently 
dangerous to education and morals, is that 
it feads to materialism, bdkh practical and 
speculative. [n this ‘statement, there is 
nothing in derogation of the noble and 
unselfish qualities which war calls forth, 
in individvals and in communities, to 
which we have already alluded, asso hor- 
orable, and so hopeful in the present case ; 
but an evident fact, which reflection and 
history alike corroborate. War exalts phy- 
sical foree. The vast physical machinery 
which it sets in motion ; the vast physical 
enterprises which it necessitates, in the 
maintenanee, the equipment, and the move- 
megts of armies; the necessity which it 
imposes, of developing and utilizing all the 
physical and natural resources of the coun- 
try and of the people; the glory which it 
attaches to physical triumphs over what- 
ever obstacles, of the enemy or of nature ; 
all this tends powerfully to project the en- 
ergies of a people into purely physical and 
utilitarian ehannels, And as this is the 
necessity of War, so it continues to be one 
of its necessary consequences upon the 
succeeding age. Physical triumphs, mate- 
rial progress, utilitarian pursuits, are ex- 
alted in the minds of the people, and espe 
cially of the young, often at the sacrifice cf 
moral restraints, and all the interests and 
‘institutions of religion, morality, literature, 
and education, are depreciated in propor- 
tion. The greatest enemy of these is the 
spirit of utilitarianism: in proof of which, 
sOefar as education is concerned, I need 
only cite the familiar fact, known to every 
Professor, that even heretofore, in the 
United States, both North and South, it has 
been almost impossible to attain a high 
standard of scholarship, even in our best 
colleges, because it was impossible to in- 
duce students, generally, to look beyond 
immediate practical results, as the end of 
education, or to restrain long enough their 
impatient desire to enter upon the arena 
of “ practical” life. For this reason, save 
in the physical sciences and in the practi- 
cal professions, America has shown so few 
men of profound attainments; and from 
this same canse, in great part, that super- 
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ficiality and unsteadiness, which has ever) 
been the characteristic of American civi- 
lization at the North, and from which only 
the conservative imstitution of slavety has, 
in some measure, saved ws at the South. 
Nearly allied to this practical wtilitarianism 
is that materialism in opinion and philoso- 
phy, so fatally contagious, and so dangerous 
to religion, morality, education, and all the 
best interests of society, both temporal and 
spiritual. This connection need not be 
enlarged upon, nor does it require any’ ar- 
gument ‘to show that all these perils, in 
increased degree, lie in the track of war. 
These positive influences* will find an 
important negative adjunct, in/our case, in 
the actual condition of things, which the 
war will leave existing in our country;—in 
the disturbed condition of society, especial- 
ly in certain districts; in the unsettled 
habits and associations, and often the un- 
settled opinions and principles of individ- 
uals; in the passion for gain which this 
war seems only to have aggravated, and 
which peace will stimulate by increased 
temptations ; in the competition and spec- 
ulation incident to trade, awaked to new 
life, and rushing into untried channels ; in 
the pressing necessity for-physical and 
utilitarian enterprise, to repair the damages 
of war, and develop the material resomur- 
ces of the country; in the actual absence 
of many of the institutions and much of 
the machinery of religion, literature, edu- 
cation, which the war will have broken 
up and destroyed; in the sundering and 
destruction by war, in so many cases, of 
the ties and sacred restraints of home— 
parents—family—property. These simple 
circumstances, briefly mentioned, but most 
significant in themselves, are only sq@he 
among those which will tend to aggravate 
the dangers which we have mentioned, as 
attendant and consequent upon war. 


How shall these dangers be met? With 
what counter influences shall they be cor- 
rected ? 

These are many, and full of hope. The 
naturally conservative and virtuous char- 
acter of our people; the joy with which 
most of them, espegially those who are 
men of family, will return to the pursuits 
of peace, and the increased pleasure 
which, by contrast, they will find in the 
associations of home; our wise, free and 


conservative government; the conserva- 
tive and lrumanizing institution of domes- 
tic slavery, and the stability of agricultural 
interests ; the influence of religion, and of 
active piety in the churches; the high 
tone of public sentiment and morals, nat- 
urally characteristic of the Southern peo- 
ple; national honor and state pride; en- 
lightened public opinion ; wise legislation ; 
the freedom and virtue of the press ;— 
these are patent and potent agencies, in 
whose restraining and effective power, 
with the aid of time, we may place a hope- 
ful confidence. And in such alone lie the 
safety and the future glory of our country. 

But not the least of these agencies, and 
that one with which we have chiefly to do, 
is that of spucaTion; 1 mean a right and 
wise education, which, taking hold of the 
youth; shall rightly form the Man, and lay 
the foundation in the present age, of the 
features, intellectual and moral, which 
shall characterise the next. 


To consider the nature and elements of 
this education, and to prepare in advance 
its means and practical materials, now so 
sadly lacking, for future use, isan object 
not only most important in itself, but 
specially opportune to the present crisis. 
It is all the more important, all the-more 
opportune to ws, because forgotten for the 
time, by the mass of men, like so many 
other subjects of enduring interest, in the 
excitement of passing events. But it will 
recur with the return of peace, a want 
more deeply felt than ever. Now there- 
fore, while war is spreading its dire dis- 
traction throughout the land, and aggrava- 
ting the sources of idleness and temptation 
to the young, it becomes the peculiar duty 
of teachers—whom our laws, for this pur- 
pose, have exempted from military service 
—to consider these questions in advance, 
and while our brave brothers in arms are 
doing battle for their hberties and ours, to 
provide for their children the means of 
right education, and for our country an 
additional bulwark of liberty and peace 
hereafter. : 


Such I take to be the practical and wor- 
thy object of your convention ; and to this 
end, feeling the deepest interest in your 
labors, I prcpose to address to you, for your 
'consideration, a few suggestions. I con- 
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fine myself wholly to practical observations, 
extended discussion cf any of the points 
presented being alike impossible under my 
present engagements, and foreign to my 
present purpose. You will take them for 


what they are worth, and whether you 


agree with them or not, you will, [ am 
sure, at least appreciate their motive. 

In the first place, and as the preparation 
for all the rest, let teachers themgtives en- 
déavor to impress themselves, and each 
other, when thus assembled in council, with 
just and elevated views of their own pro- 
fession. Let them seek rightly to estimate, 
in its moral and patriotic aspects, their 
great responsibility, and their present great 
opportunity. Let them, not in personal 
pride, but in that pride of profession, which, 
by elevating the standard of personal effort, 
is most consistent with the true humility 
of the individual, realize the great part 
which it is theirs to play, if they are wise, 
in the history of our country ; end by mu- 
tual encouragement, and the inspiration 
of the loftiest aims, let them endeaver, 
while thus assembled, to found and in- 
spire, in themselves and each other, a just 
esprit du corps, a deep sense of professional 
duty, a lofty professional pride, and the 
highest standards of professional ambition 
and distinction. To this end, as the basis 
of this professional sympathy and the start- 
ing point of their united efforts, let them 
seek to find among themselves a high and 
common ground of cooperation, elevated 


above all differences and prejudices, upon, 


which all may stand; and upon this basis, 
let them discuss and determine the essen- 
tial nature of true education, and establish 
the right principles of all instruction, as 
the common lay. and bond of their profes- 


’ sion. 


Let them, then, adopt 4s their fundamen- 
tal principle, the great truth, that the true 
nature and end of all education, apart from 
the acquisition of the simple and necessary 
elements of knowledge, 13 DISCIPLINE ;—that 
it consists, not in the amount of informa- 
tion, nor in the number or kind of subjects 
acquired, but in the discipline, that is, inthe 
training and culture, not only of the mind, 
by the right development of its faculties, 
but also of the will, and of all the intellec- 
tual and moral powers of manhood ; and 





that the impulses, the means, and the re- 
straints, by which this discipline can be 
attained, must ever constitute the’great in- 
quiry, and when discovered, the wniversal 
law of all education, in whateyer sphere. 
Adopting this principle, they will have 
found a high and common ground, upon 
which all may meet, and an object the re- 
alization of which may unite all their ef- 
forts and inquires, . Standing upon this 
ground, at once high and broad, because 
both simple and philosophical, they may 
lay aside, for the fifst at least, all dispu- 
ting about the relative merits of different 
systems and subjects of instruction, and in 
acknowledgment and pursuit of a common 
object, leave each, in the liberty of a per- 
fect law, to work out this object in hisown 
way, according to his own circumstances. 
For though gome subjects of study may be 
better adapted to afford this discipline 
than others, yet by the application of right 
methods, it may be imparted even with the 
simplest elements of knowledge, and the 
humblest school master, by the right use 
of his spelling-book, may claim fellowship 
and peerage. in this exalted labor, with the 
most learned professor. * 

Adopting this principle as the | common 
rule and standard of their profession, 
teachers will at once agree in discarding 
all empirical systems of instruction, the 
“short cuts to knowledge,” the “few and 
easy lessons,” with all that superficial 
clap-trap of effect and show, which have 
been the bane of Yankee text-books, and 
through them, thus far, also of Soutbera © 
schools. They will remember that method, 
thoroughness, exactness, are the characteris- 
tics of the only knowledge which can be 
called education, and that these charac- 
teristics, thus alone, by consciéntious and 
severe discipline, impressed upon the mind, 
will be reflected wpon the heart, and help 
to form the wise, the conservative, the 
conscientious citizen ;—that without these, 
mere “useful knawledga,” commonly so 
called, is rather a dangerous than a useful 
acquisition, and cannot be made practical- 
ly fruitful of noble ends; and thus, witha 
consciousness not Jess of patriotic than of 
professional duty, they will at once direct 
their efforts to the encouragement of such 
text-books, and such modes of teaching, as 
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shali best reaiize this idea, and combine in 
the highest degree these characteristics. 


And though upon this common ground 
of union, all differences and prejudices 
may be laid aside, yet it is only upon this 
ground, that teachers will find a common 
basis for profitable discussion. 


Agreeing in this fundamental principle, 
they may then safely and successfully in- 
quire, what subjects, and what modes of 
study and instruction, are best calculated 
to afford this discipline, in its most severe 
and varied forms; and by the results of 
this inquiry they will direct their own ef- 
forts-and example in the conduct of their 
schools. Such discussion, conducted in the 
right spirit, would be full of profitable 
instruction to teachers themselves, and 
will, I hope, engage no small part of the 
labors of the Convention, I merely suggest 
it for consideration and for inquiry, both 
now and hereafter, venturing, hoWever, 
the opinion,—which L will not further dis- 
cuss,—that the elements required will be 
found to consist pre-eminently in a few 
and simple subjects, such as are indeed 
within the reach of all schools, and that 
the reduction of the number of classes, in 
most, if mot all, of our. institutions, would 
materially contribute to the promotion of 
right education. 


From this stand-point of union and of 
effort, let the Convention at once address 
i tself to the practical wants of the existing 
crisis. Let teachers resolve, as a patriotic 
duty, to keep up their schools, with what- 
ever reduced numbers, as a nucleus for 
the future, and to confinue in themselves, 
so far as possible, the pursuits and habits 
of mind, appropriate to their profession, 
the necessity of which our laws have re- 
cognised. Let them consider the actual 
existing wants of Education in the South, 
and set about devising means for encour- 
aging the preparation of the necessary text 
books by Southern Authors,—especially 
Elementary Text Books, which are the most 
important, and for which we have been 
so slavishly, and so much to our cost, thus 
far, dependent upon the North. (The more 
advanced text books, of purely classical or 
scientific character, not being so essential, 


pean sources, or left to individual leisure 
+ 


'}to supply hereafter.) 


Let them then make a careful review of 
the whole field of School Education, and 
having ascertained what books, or classes 
‘of books, are wanted, prepare ‘a digested 
list, and publish it in circular form, ap- 
pealing to Southern teachers, scholars and 
publishers, to supply the want. Let them 
forbear 16 prescribe any particular forms 
or systems, or to designate any particular 
individuals for particular works, as I re- 
gret to say I have heard was anticipated 
in some quarters. -Any such action would 
not only be unjust in itself, but would be 
a public wrong, by forestalling that free 
competition from which alone the best 
results are to be expected; and by offend-. 
ing the public sense, should rather injure, 
than benefit, even the system and the in- 
dividuals, however superior, in whose be- 
half they might so pronounce. Let them 
rather seek to encourage general effort, and, 
to open the widest range of competition, 
the wider the better. Let them lay down 
the simple principle, that simplicity of con- 
ception, thoroughness of method, and fidelity 
im execution, shall be the criteria which 
they recommend, and will adopt, leaving 
all the rest to individual genius, and to 
their own wise discrimination. hereafter. 
Let them then ensure the promise of sui- 
table encouragement and rewards to such 
authorship, by pledging themselves, indi- 
vidually and as a body, as soon as practi- 
cable, to select among such productions, 
for their own use and adoption, not sur- 
rendering the right of individual choice, 
nor using any unfriendly influence against 
others ; but at all events to encourage the 
works of Southern authors and Southern 
publishers, and especiaily to discard, at 
once and forever, as badges of a hated 
slavery, all Northern text books and Northern 
teachers, at whatever expense; and to this 
end, selemnly pledge to each other, and to 
the country, their mutual and united’ co- 
operation. : 

A great and patriotic: work is thus pre- 
sented to the Convention. The occasien 
is opportune; the need is great and press- 
ing. The moral influence of such an as- 
sembly, if wisely thrown in the right direc- 





may be drawn for the present from Euro-!tion, will be fruitful of good at this time. 
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And their eall. would not be in vain. It 
would give practical encouragement, di- 
rection, and shape,to the efforts alreatly 
making; and the Southern people, so fruit- 
ful in resources, often where least expect- 
ed, once made “aware of their. wants, in 
this kind, would not leave them long un- 
supplied. A better class of text books, 
than we have ever had, would soon be 
ready for our schools; a richer field would 
be open to our teachers ; a purer, healthier 
food would be prepared for the minds of 
our children; and a firmer foundation be 
laid for Southern literature, for pudlic edu- 
cation, and for public virtue. Let your 
Convention see that it realizes this oppor- 
tunity, and wisely prepares this abundant 
harvest. 


Another, and most important subject of 
consideration, proper to a Convention like 
the present, and at the present time, to 
which I can merely allude, is, the Protec- 
tion of Education against the influences and 
consequences of the War, such as those to 
which allusion has been made heretofore. 
Not only is education one of the most im- 
portant of those conservative influences, 
above named, to. which the country must 
look for its future safety and liberty, but it 
will, itself, need all its own Conservatism 
to protect itself against direct consequences 
of the war, and against influences and 
modifications, in consequence, unfriendly 
to its spirit, and fatal to its power. Such 
are, for example; the indisposition to re- 
straint and discipline, which the war will 
have left in the minds of the yowfhg; the 
contempt for learning ; the confirmed idle~ 
ness; the false ambition; and the more 
than ever restless fever for active life; 
against which.teachers will have to con- 
tend. But more powerful still,and more 
‘dangerous, because not confined to the 
young; the false views of edueation which 
will have been engendered in the public 
mind; the. passion for military schools, to 
the prejudice of others; the desire—alrea- 
dy foreshadowed—to incorporate the “ mil- 
itary feature” upon every school and col- 
lege, pregnant with evil, both to the school 
and to the State, and wholly unfriendly, 
both to all right education, and ‘to all 
literary aspiration; the extreme predilec- 
tion for the so called practical studies, to 
the exclusion of those that are more pure- 





ly intellectual and moral, and therefore 
better fitted for purposes of discipline and 
culture; the aversion to slow and labori- 


ous education, in evefy department; the 


distaste for literature; the discredit of 
literary pursuits and honors, in comparison 
with military or practical achievements, 
and thus the still greater diversion of all 
ambition among the young to these objects, 
in disregard of the motives to intellectual 
discipline, and to the injury of all eduea- 
tional and literary pursuits and instruction 
these are some of the influences, unfor- 
tunately too obviously imminent, to which 
I refer. How shall they be guarded against 
in advance, and met hereafter, both in our 
schools, and on thearena of public opinion? 
By what means our schools and colleges 
shal) be protected, and the public mind 
warned and guarded against these per- 
nicious influences, and the enduring’ inter- 
ests of education, of liyeratuge, of civiliza 

tion, of morals, of religion itself, shall be 
be preserved, and their purity and power 
held unimpaired, for the safety and the 
glory of our country in the coming ages— 
is a question of the deepest, the gravest, 
the most immediate and universal interest ! 
I merely mention it for consideration, and 
as a topic for future theught and inquiry, 
believing, that while, to some extent, those 
influences lie beyond our immediate reach, 
and can only be overcome with the lapse of 
time, and by concurrent moral agencies ; 
yet that, in some measure also, it lies with- 
in the scope of Education itself timely to 
guard against, and successfully to resist 
them, in its own sphere, by its own agen- 
cies. I therefore earnestly suggest the 
inquiry, for the consideration of the’ Con- 
vention, and of teachers generally, both on 
the present occasion and hereafter. Any 
contribution to its solution would be a 
public benefit. . 


In view, then, of the coming time, both 
anticipating these dangers, and for the sake 


of the advantages which wonld otherwise 


ensue, I earnestly hope this Convention 
will take measures to perpetuate itself, 
upon a basis which will command univer- 
sal sympathy and support, both among the 
profession and in ‘the public estimation, as 
a National Institution for the- encourage- 
ment of Education and Letters in the 
South. Such an institution, once establish- 
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ed and acknowledged, would, in a country 


like ours, hold a great moral power, and 
would exert a vast influence, both conser- 
vative and progressive, upon all the inter- 
ests of Education. Recognised as the re- 
presentative of the combined intelligence 
of educated men from all parts of the 
country, the patran of no sect, or section, 
or interest, its standards would be acknow- 
ledged, its precedents respected, its influ- 
ence felt, both by teachers and by the 
public; and wisely directed, its efforts 
might be powerful for the encouragement 
of genius, the promotion of literature, and 
the protection and advancement of edu- 
cation,and of all the intellectual and moral 
interests that are associated with or com- 
prehended in it. The establishments of 
this kind in monarchial countries, so fruit- 
ful of good results known to the world, 
cannot be imitated in ours. We can only 
rely upon voluntary association and. co- 
operation, and the gradual accumulations 
of time. Buta foundation may at least be 
laid now. And there could be no more 
opportune season than this, at the very 
beginning of our history, when our country 
is just taking her place among the nations, 
and her literature, her science, her distinc- 
tive intellectual character and productions, 


still await the plastic hand of the future.|. 


An institution of this kind, successfully 
established now, upon an elevated basis, 
and dating back to this heroic age of our 
early struggles, would possess a historic 
claim. upon the future, which, if rightly 
maintained at first, would ensure its per- 
petuation and its influence hereafter. It 
will be only necessary that it shall give to 
itself a self-supporting, a national, and an 
acceptable character; propose to itself dis- 
tinct, worthy, and"patriotic objects of effort 
and encouragement; and establish itec!f 
upon a constitution alike permanent and 
flexible, alike elevated and free, with 
standards alike discrimmating and equal, 
and with honors and rewards alike rare 
and accessible to all. I will not, however, 
enter into details upon this subject, for I 
have already trespassed beyond the limits 
of propriety, and, I fear, of your own pa- 
tience. I merely suggest the idea, the full 
realization of which will be, perhaps, better 
postponed to a future occasion, when a 
more general attendance may be secured, 











x 


(which should be appointed, let me sug- 
gest in conclusion, within the péried usual- 
ly alletted to vacation.) 


Apologizing for the length of this com- 


‘munication—written partly in the midst of 
business, and partly in sickness, (to which 
alone I owe the opportunity of completing 
it,) and wishing you and your brethren an 
agreeable and successful meeting, and an 
abundant reward of your labors, I remain, 


Very respectfully and truly, 
Your frend, 
EDWARD S. JOYNES. 
Prof. in Wm. and Mary College, Va. 
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THE BUDS THAT. FALL. 
BY MARGARET STILLING. 


A thousand blossoms ’mid the trees, 
Like clust’ring jewels shine, 

And fragrant incense on the breeze 
Comes like a breath divine. 

I seem to feel the summer’s pulse 
Throb with a living pow’r, 

Fruitions hope is smiling bright 
On every passing hour. 

And yet I sadly turn from all 
That swells with life around, 

To watch the little buds that fall 
Upon the waiting ground. 


Not every bud may bear a flow’r, 
Not every flow’r a seed; ; 

But m&iny fali each passing hour, 
Like some unfruitfal weed ‘ 

Above them is the throb, wut cpange 
Of glad Fruition’s tide, 

While on the stain’d, and trodden grass 
They wither side by side. 

And from among them seems to call 
A voice both sad and strange, 

“Come watch the little buds that fail 
And Hope to Sorrow change.” 


The summer sky a thousand beams 
Of brightest splendor sends, 4 

And to each blossom as it gleams 
A sudden glory lends. 

All flush’d and crown’d with living light, 
They shine throughout the day, 

Till one by one the summer hours 
Have slowly pass’d away. 
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But see beneath them like a pall 


The heavy shadows lie, 
Upon the little buds that fall 
Beneath a glowing sky. 


Oh not for them the joy and mirth 


All silently they go, 


And scarce the summer air may breathe 


Their requiem of woe. 
Alas, alas, I fear to call, 


And yet it seemeth strange, 
Why do the little buds so fall 
And Hope to Sorrow change? 


From nature to the human heart, 


-A tide.of feeling runs, 


A sympathy that seems a part 


Of God’s angelic sons. 


That brightens with each hour; 
Oh not for them the constant birth 
Of new and fruitful pow’r. 
{n sorrow to their early grave 


’ 


To some the blossoms breathe a tale 


Of constant hope and joy; 


They love to learn anew each day 


A life without alloy. ' 


But still I hear the spirits call, 
That neath a glowing sky, 
Go watch the little buds that fall 


And unregretted die. 


Oh life—so fickle, fierce and wild, 


Is there no magic pow'r, 


Ey which thy steps may be beguiled, 


Towards some happier bew’r. 


I turn from all that’s bright and fair, 


They scarcely seem a part 


Of all the sadden‘d thoughts that lie. 


So heavy on my heart. 


And thus I glean from out it all 
This warning sad and strange ; 

Go watch the little buds that fall 
And Hope to Sorrow change. 


LES MISERABLES—COSETTE* 


* ‘Tux Barra or waTse100!—Sublimetheme 
of Bard and Historian, Romancist and Phi- 


So long as men admire heroism— 


so long as poets sing of heroic deeds— 
so long as the Universe admires one grand 
central human figure—so long will man- 
kind revert to that magnificent catastrophe. 
Its defeated army of a hundred victorious 
fights—its colossal commander, who de- 
throned kings, changed dynasties, and 
laughed at the powers of the nations—his 
grand and pliant lieutenants ; who, in the 
face of grape and canister, bullet and 
sabre, smiled at death, and blessed the 
hand which déalt the blow, did it add but 
to the glory of the Emperor and the Em- 
pire,—these are, with all their atrendant 
and consequent minutiew, the subject of 
Cosetrr’s opening’chapters. * 

And the noble subject, for the second 
time, seems here invested with a renewed 
life; the skeleton is become mcarnate—blood 
and flesh; the 18th day of June, 1815, is 
a reality; Napoleon and Wellington .are 
not spectres of the grave—they are living, 
wrestling giants, Castor and Pollux resur- 
rected! 

Napier, Creasy, Alison, Dr. Lever, Max- 
well, Thiers—many of the ablest writers 
of the past generation, as well as of that 
which is now rapidly passing away—have 
exhausted thei: powers upon Waterloo; 
but it was reserved for Victor Hugo to 
paint the picture. God has vouchsafed to 
genius only, the powér ef interpreting 
genius. Similitude begets similitude. Mos- 
quitoes may attempt to measurg the Pyra- 
mids; dirt-flles may assume to comipre- 
hend the infinite; Intnitive philosophy 
alone can, partiallv, divine the secret. 
Greeks and Phrygians fight for Troy; 
Homer is the painter. Mythology con- 
ceives a Venus; Phidias typifies her, 
Quarrymen delve; but Angelo constructs 
St. Peter’s. Germans criticise and resur- 
rect; George Grote is author of “The 
History of Greece.” Individuals think; 
thought is parent to universal knowledge. 
The world is pupil to the discoverer; the 
wisdom of the discoverer is applauded and 
proverbial; but the wise teacher is hated. 


2. 


ai 


tosopher ; great enigma of international Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, are to 


Breathe oe of battles! 


jhim, what the elements and chorus were 
to Prometheus—what friends were to Job 





West-& si cae 1863. 





* Les Miserasies, (fosette.) _A novel, 
in five.parts. By Victor Hugo, Richmond, 


—annoyances. The great soul stands 
erect ; it has temple and altar in its heart; its 
foitiddations are prescience, and reckless- 
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ness injthe utterance of truth; it is pro- 
phetic; it is to mankind, what Cassandra 
was to lium; what Jeremiah was to the 


City of God; what crime is to Nature.} 


But in modern times, perversion has be- 
come philosophy; partisanship is history ;| 
and sycophancy is morality; all are called, 
Progress, ' 

Let us neither, speculate nor reftect. 
Let us turn from Nations and Kings, and 
cull (such as will suit our space) a few frag- 
ments from Hugo’s description of Waterloo: 

“On a beautiful morning in May, in 1861, 
M. Hugo was journeying from Nivelles to- 
wards La Hulpe. He. travelled a-foot. 
He was folluwing, between rows of trees, 
on a broad road, undulating over hills, 
which, one after another, rose and fell 
again. like enormous waves, He.had pas- 
sed Lillvois and Bois-Seignéur-Isaac. He 
saw to the west the slated steeple of Braine- 
V’Allend, which has the form ofan inverted 
vase. He had just passed a wood upon a 
hill, and at the corner of a cross-road, 
beside a sort of worm eaten sign-post, 
bearing the inscription—Old Toll-Gate, 
No. 4—a tavern with this sign: The Four 
Winds. Eschaleau, Private Café. 

Half a mile from this tavern, he reached 
the bottom of a little valley, where a stream 
flowed beneath an arch in the embank- 
mentof the road. r 

“ At this point there was at the right, and 
immediately on the road, an inn, with a 
four-wheeled cart before the door. * * 

The stshine was enchanting, the 
branches of the trees had that gentle 
tremulousness of the month of May, which 
seems to come from the birds’ nests rather 
than the wind. A spruce little bird, pro- 
bably in love, was singing desperately in 
a tall tree. 

“ The traveller (M. Hugo) paused and ex- 
amined in the stone at the left of the door, 
near the ground, a large circular excava- 
tion like the hollow of a sphere. Just 
then the folding doors opened, anc a 
peasant woman came out, 

“She saw the traveller, and perceived 
what he was examining. 

“Tt was a French ball which did that,” 
said she; “and,” she added, “what you 
see there, higher up im the door, near a 
nail, is the hole made by a. cannon ball. 





The ball has not gone through the whod.” 


“ What is the name of this:place ?” asked 
the traveller. 2 

“ Hougomont,” the woman answered. 

The traveller raised his head. He took 
a few steps and looked over the hedges. He 
saw in the horizon, through the trees, a 
sort of hillock, and on this hillock some- 
thing which, in the distance, resembled a 
lion. He wason the bittle-field of Waterloo. 


Hougomont—this was the fatal spot, the 
beginning of the resistance, the first check 
encountered at Waterloo by this great 
butcher of Europe, called Napoleon; the 
first knot under the axe. 


It was a chateau; it is now nothing more 
than a farm. Hougomont, to the antiquary, 
is Hugomons. This manor was built by 
Hugo, sire de Somierel, the same who en- 
dowed the sixth chaplainship of the abbey 
of Villers. The traveller pushed open 
the door, elbowed an old carriage under 
the porch, and entered the court. The 
first thin, that he noticed in this yard was 
a door of the sixteenth century, which 
seemed like an arch, everything having 
fallen down around it. Near the arch 
opens another door in the wall, with key- 
stones of the time of Henry IV., which 
discloses the trees of an orchard. Beside 
this dvor were a dung-hill, mattocks and 
shovels, some carts, an old well with its 
flag-stone and iron pulley, a skippingcolt,a 
strutting turkey, a chapel surmounted by a 
little steeple; a pear-tree in bloom, trained 
in espalier on the wall of the chapel; ; this 
was the court, the conquest of which was 
the aspiration of Napoleon. This bit of 
earth, could be have taken it, would per- 
haps have given him the world. Thehens 
are scattering the dust with their beaks. 
You hear a growling: it is a great dog, 
who shows his teeth, and takes the place 
of the English. 


The English fought admirably there. 
The four companies of Guards, under 
Cooke, held their ground for seven hours, 
against the fury of an assatilting army. 

Hougomont, seen on the map, on a geo- 
metrical plan, comprising buildings and 
inclosure, presents a sort of irregular rec- 
tangle, one corner of which is cut off. At 
this corner is the southern. entrance, 
guarded by this wall, which commands it 
at the shortest musket range, Hougomont 
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.of extermination. The French, shot down 
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has two entrances: the southern, that of 
the chateau, and the northern, that of the 
farm. Napoleon sent against Hougomont 
his brother Jerome. The divisions of 
Guillemingt, Foy and Bachelu, were hurled 
ainst it; nearly the whole corps of Reille 
were there employed and there defeated, 
and the bullets of Kellermann were ex- 
hausted against the heroic wall-front. It 
was too much for the brigade pf Bauduin 
to force Hougomont on the north, and the 
brigade of Soye could only batter it on the 
south—it could not take it. * ° ¥ 

The northern door, forced by the French, 
and tu which a piece has been added to 
replace the pannel suspended from the 
wall, stands half open at the foot of the 
court-yard; itis ok squarely ina wall of 
stone below, and brick above, and closes 
the court on the north * * This en- 
trance was furiously contested. For a 
long time there could be seen upon the 
door all sorts of prints of bloody hands. It 
was there that Bauduin was killed. 

The storm of the combat is still in this 
court; the horror is visible there; the over- 
turn of the conflict is there petriieil it 
lives, it djes; it was but yesterday. The 
walls are still in death agonies ; the stones 
fall, the breaches cry out; the holes are 
wounds; the trees bend and shudder, as if 
making an effort toescape. This court, in 
1815, was in better condition than it is to- 
day. Structures which have since been 
pulled down, formed redans, angles and 
squares. The English were barricaded 
there; the French effected an entrance, 
but could not maintain their position. At 
the side of the chapel, one wing of the 
chateau, the only remnant which exists of 
the manor of Hougomont, stands crum- 
bling, one might almost say disembowelled. 
The chateau served as donjon; the chapel 
served as block-house. There was work 


from all sides, from behind the walls, from 
the roofs of the barns, from the bottom of 
the cellars, through every window, through 
every air-hole, through every chink in the 
stones, brought fagots and fired the walls 
and the men: the storm of bullets was 
answered by a tempest of flame. * * 
There was a massacre in the chapel. 
The interior, again restored to quiet, is 
strange. No mass has been said there 
















since the carnage. The altar remains, 
however—a clumsy wooden altar, backed 
by a wall of rough stone. * * Near the 
altar hangs a wooden stame of St. Anne 
of the fifteenth century; the bead of the 
infant Jesus has beén carried away by a 
musket-shot. The French, masters for a 
moment of the chapel, then dislodged, fired 
it. The flames filled this ruin; it was a 
furnace; the door was burned, the floor 
was tinted but the wooden Christ was 
not burned. The fire ate its way to his 
feet, the blackened stumps of which only 
are visible; then it stopped. A miracle, 
say the country people. The infant Jesus, 
decapitated, was not so fortunate as the 
Christ. 

The walls are covered with inscriptions. 
* * But those walls were white-washed 
in 1849. The nations were insulting each 
other on it. - 

At the door of this ae a body was 
picked up holding an axe. in its hand. This 
body was that of second-lieutenant Legros. 
- On coming out of the chapel, a well is 
seen at the left. There are two in this 
yard. You ask: why is there no bucket 
and no pulley to this one? Because no 
water is drawn from it now. - Why is no 
more water drawn from it? Because it is 
full of.skeletons. The last man who drew 
water fron that well was Guillaume Van 
Kylsom. He was a peasant, who lived in 
Hougomont, and was gardener there. On 
the 18th of June, 1815, his family fled and 
hid in the woods. * * 

Guillaume Van Kylsom remained at 
}Hougomont “to take care of the chateau,” 
and hid in the cellar. The English dis- 
covered him there. He was torn from his 
hiding-place, aad, with blows from the flat 
of their swords, the soldiers compelled 
this frightened man to wait upon them. 
They were thirsty: this Guillaume brought 
them drink. It was trom thia well he 
drew the water. Many drank their last 
quaft. This well, where drank so many 
of the cead, must die itself alse. — 

After the action, there was haste to bury 
the corpses. Death has its'own way of 
embittering victory, and it causes glory to 
be followed by pestilence. Typhus is the 
successor of triumph. This well was 
deep, it was made’a sepulechre. Three 





hundred dead were thrown into it. 
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This well is isolated in the middle of) 
the court-yard. *~* It has not in front 
the large blue flagging stone, which serves 
as curb for all the wellsof Belgium. * * 
One house among these ruins, the farm- 
house; is siill inhabited. The door of this 
house opens upon the court-yard. * * 
The family which occupies the house calls 
the former gardener Van Kylsom, long 
since dead, its grand-father. A grey-haired 
woman said to us: “I was there. I was 
three years old, My sister, larger, was 
afraid, and cried. They carried us away 
into the woods; I was in.my mother’s 
arms. Thc laid their ears to the ground 
to listen. For my part, I mimicked the 
cannon, and I Went boom, boom.” 


One of the yard doors, on the left, wé 
have said, opens into the orchard. The 
orchard is terrible. It is in three parts, 
one might almost say in three acts. The 
first part is a garden, the second is the 
orchard, the third isa wood. * * 


It is in the garden, which is lower than 
the orchard, that six of the first Light Vol- 
tigeurs, having penetrated thither, and be- 
ing unable to escape,’ caught and trapped 
like bears in & pit, engaged in a battle with 
two Hanoverian companies, one of which 
was armed with carbines. The Hanove- 
rians were ranged along these balusters, 
and fired from above. These Voltigeurs, 
answering from below, six against two 
hundred, intrepid, with current bushes only 
for a shelter, took a quarter of an hour to 
die. 

You rise a few steps, and from the gar- 
den pass into the orchard proper. There, 
in these few square yards, fifteen hundred 
men fell in less than an hour. The wall 
seems ready to recompense the combat. 
* * This wall is eoncealed on the out- 
side by a large, quiekset hedge; the 
French came up, thinking there was noth- 
ing in their way but the hedge, crossed it, 
and found the wall, am obstacle and an 
ambush, the English Guards behind, the 
thirty-eight loopholes pouring forth ‘their 
fire at once, a storm of grape and of balls; 
and Soye’s brigade broke there. Waterloo 
commenced thus. 

The orchard, however, was taken. They 
had no scaling ladders, but the French 





“vw 


climbed the wall with their hands. They 
fought hand to hand under the trees. All 
the grass was soaked with blood. A bat- 
talion from Nassau, seven hundred men, 
was annihilated there. On the outside, 
the wall, against which the two batteri®s 
of Kellermann were directed, is gnawed 
by grape. ; 

This orchard is as responsive as any 
other to the month of May. It has its 
golden blossoms and its dajsies; the grass 
is high ; farm horses are grazing; lines on 
which clothes are drying, cross the inter- 
vals between the trees, making trayellers 
bend their heads; you walk over that 
sward, and your foot sinks in the path of 
the mole. In the midst of the grass, you 
notice an uprooted trunk, lying on the 
ground, but still growing green. Major 
Blackman leaned back against it to die. 
Under a large tree near by, fell the German 
General, Duplat, of a French family which 
fied on the revocation of the edict of Nan- 
tes. Close beside it, leans a diseased old 
apple tree, swathed in a bandage of straw 
and loam. Nearly ali the apple trges are 
falling from old age. There is not one 
which does not show its cannon ball or its 
musket shot, Skeletons of dead trees 
abound in this orchard. Crows fly in its 
branches ; beyond it is a wood full of vio- 
lets. ‘ 

Bauduin killed, Foy wounded, fire, 
slaughter, carnage, a brook made of Eng- 
lish blood, of German blood, and of French 
blood, mingled in fury; a well filled with 
corpses, the regiment of Nassau, and the 
regiment of Brunswick destroyed; Duplat 
killed, Blackman killed, the English 
Guards crippled, twenty French battalions, 
out of the forty of Reille’s corps, decima- 
ted; three thousand men, in this one ruin 
of Hougomont, sabred, slashed, slaught- 
ered, shot, burned; and all this in order 
that to-day a peasant may say to a travel- 
ler—Monsieur, give me three francs ; if you 
like, I will explain to you the affair of Wa- 
terloo. : 

* * Napoleon was an artillery officer, 
and he never forgot it. The foundation of 
this prodigious captain was the man who, 
in his report to the Directory upon Abou- 
kir, said—Such of our balls killed six men. 
All his pians of battle were made for pro- 
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jectiles. To-converge the artillery upon a 
given point, was the key-of victory. He 
treated the ‘strategy of the tiostile geréral 
asa citadel, and battered it to a breach. 
He overwhelmed the weak point with 
grape; he joined and resolved battles with 
cannon. There was markmanship in his 
genius. To destroy squares, to pulverize 
regimerits, ‘to break lines, to crush and dis: 
perse masses, all this was for him, ‘to 

strike, strike, strike incessantly, and he| 
imrusted this ‘duty’ to the cannon ball. * 


On the 18th of June, 1815, he counted 


on his artillery the more, because he had 


the advantage in numbers. Wellington 
had only ‘w hondred and fifty-nine- guns; 
Napoleon hed two Hundred and forty. 
Had the ground been dry, andthe artillery 
been able to move, the action would have 
been commenged at six o’¢lock in the), 
morning. The battle would have been 
won and finished at two o'clock, three 
hours before the Prussians turned the scale 
of fortune. 
the part of Napoteon in the loss of this 
battle? Is the shipwreck to be imputed to 
the pilot?’ Was the evident physical de- 
cline of Napoleon accempanied at this 
time by a corresponding mental decline ? 
* * Old age has no hold on the geniuses 
of the ideal; for the Dantes and the Mi- 
chael iicasles to grow old, is to grow great; 
for the’ Hannibals and the Bonapartes, i is 
it to grow less? Had Napoleon. lost his 
clear sense of victory? Was he seized at 


forty-six years, with a supreme madness? 
Was this titanic driver of Destiny, now 


only.a monstrous break-neck? We think 


not. 

His plan of battle was, all confess, a| 
masterpiece. To.march straight to the 
centre of the. allied, line, pierce the ene- 


my, cnt them in two, push the British half 
upon Hal, and the Prussian half upon Ton-| 


zres, make of Wellington and Blacher two} 
fragments, -earry, Mont. Saint. Jean, seize 


Brussels, throw the German into. the}, 


Rhine, and athe: Englishmen , into the sea. 
All this, for, Napoleon, was in this battle. 
Whas would follow, anybody ‘can see, 


* *  # * . 


Those who, would get a ‘Cee of’ 


the battle of Waterloo, have only to lay 
Vou. XXXVII—32 - 


How much fault is there on| 


down upon the. ground in their mind a 
capital A. The left stroke of'the A is the 
road from Nivelles, the right stroke is the 
road from Genappe, the crosi of the A is 
ithe siinken road from Ohain to Brainel’- 
|Allewd. The top of the A is Mont Samet 
Jean ; Wellington is there; the left-hand 
ae point is Hougomont; Reille is there 
‘with Jerome Bonaparte; the right hand 
to|/lower point is La Belle Alliance; Napo- 
leon is there. A httle ‘below the point 


*| where the cross ‘of the A meets, and cuts 


the right stroke, is La’ -Haie Sainte. At 
the middie of this cro#s, ‘is the precice 
point where the third battle-word was 
spoken. 


of the {mperial Guard. 

The triangle containéd ‘at the ‘apt of the 
‘A, "between the two strokes and ¢he cross, 
ig the plateau of Mont Sait Jean. The 
struggle for this pintesa” was the be ny of 
the battle. 

The wings of the two armies extended 
to the rigtit and left of the two roads from 
Gehappe and from Nivelles ; D*Erlon be- 
ing opposite ‘Picton, Reifle opposite Hill. 

Behind the ‘point of the A, behind the 
plateau of Mont Saint sam, is the forest 

of Soignes. ° 

As to the plain itself) we must imagine 
‘a vast undulating country; edch wave 
commanding the next, ‘and thesé undula- 
dons rising towards Mont Sait Jean, are / 
there bounded by the forest. .* * 

‘To sketch here the appearance of Na- 
poleon, on horseback, glass in hand, upon 
the heights of Rossomme, at dawn, on the 
18th or June, ‘1815, world ‘be ‘almost su- 
perfluous. * . * “Phat form has long been 
fully Muminated; it once had a certain 
traditional obscurity through which most 
Theroes pass, and which always veils the 
truth for a longer or shorter time; but 
|now the history is sas ersinet oy and com- 
plete. 

* 


a 


* * *& > 


} Weck knows the first phase of this 


battle; the.. difficult opening, uncertain, 
hesitating, threatening for both armies, but 


; ‘for the English. still more than, for the 
French. 


Tt had rained all night ; the _ground was 
softened by the shower; ¥ water lay here 





There the lion is placed, the in- | 4 
voluntary symbol of the ‘supreme heroism i 
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and there in the hollows.of the die as ing. 


basins ; at some points the wheels sank in 
to the axles; the horses’ girths dripped 
with liquid mud; had not thewheat and 
_rye spread down by that multitude of ad- 
vancing carts filled the ruts,and made a 
bed under the wheels, all movement, par- 
ticularly in the valleys on the side of Pape- 
lotte, would have been impossible. 
The affair. opened late; Napoleon, as} 
we have explained, had ‘a habit of hold- 
ing all his -actillery in hand like a pistol, | 
aiming now at one point, anon at another 
point of the battle, and he desired to wait 
_, yntil the field-batteries, could -wheel and. 


out and dry the ground, But, the sun did 
not come out. He had not now the field, 
of Austerlitz, When. the frst gun was 


fired, the English Colonel Colville looked 
at his watch, and noted that it was thirty- 
five minutes past eleven. 


The battle was commenced with fury,} 
more fury perhaps than the Emperor would 
have wished, by the left wing of the 

rench, at Hougomont. At the same. time, 
Napoleon attacked the centre, by hurling 
the brigade of Quiot upon La Haie Sainte, 
and Ney. pusked the right wing of the 
French against the left wing of the Eng. 
lish which rested upon. Papelotte. 

The attack upon Hougomont’was partly! 
a feint; to draw Wellington that way, 
make him imeline, to the left; this was the 
.plan. This plan would have succeeded, 
-had not the four companies of.the Eng- 
lish, Guards, and the brave Belgians of 
Perponcher’s division, resolutely held the 
position, enabling. Wellington, instead of 
massing his forces upon that point, to limit 
himself to reinforcing them cnly by four} 
additional eompanies of Guards, and a. 
Brunswick battalion. 


The attack of the French right wing 
upon Papelotte was intended «to over- 
whelm the English left, cut the Brussels. 
road, bar the passage of the Prussians, 
should they come, to carry Mont Saint 
Jean, drive back Wellington upon Hougo- 
mont, from, theuee upon Braine |’Alleud, 
from thence #pon Bal; nothing is clearer. 
With the exception of a few incidents, this 
attack tsucceeded. Papelotte was taken; 





La Hate Sainte was carried. 


Note a cireumstance. 
the English infantry, particularly 
/Kempt's brigade, many new recruits. 
These young soldiers, before our formida- 
ble infantry, were heroic ; their inexperi® 
ence bore itself boklly in the affair; they 
did especially good service as skirmish- 
ers; the soldier as a skirmisher, to some 
extent left to himself, becomes, so to speak, 
this-own general; these reerujts. exhibited 
something of French invention and French 
fury. This raw infantry showed enthusi- 
asm. That displeased Wellington. 


After the capture of La Haie Sainte, the 


There were it» 
ity 


battle wavered. 
») gallop freely ; for this the sun must come} 


There is in this. day from noon to-four 
o'clock, an obscure interval; the middle 
of this battle is almost. indistinct, and par- 
takes of the thickness of the conflict, Twi- 
light was gathering. You could perceive 
vast fluctuations in this mist, a giddy mi- 
rage, implements of war now almost pn- 
known, the flaming colbacks, the waving 
sabretaches, the crossed shoulder-belts, the 
grenade cartridge boxes, the dolmans of 
the hussars, the red boots with a thousand 
creases, the heavy shakos festooned with 
fringe, the almost black infantry of Bruns- 
wick united with the scarlet infantry of 
England, tne English soldiers with great 
white circular pads on their sleeves for 
epaulets, the Hanévenan light horse, with 


to| their oblong leather cap with copper bands 


and flowing plumes of red horse-hair, the 
Scotch ‘with bare knees and plaids, the 
large white gaiters of our grenadiers ; ta- 
bleavx, not strategic lines; the need of 
Salvator Rosa, not of Gribeauval. 


A..certain amount of tempest always 
mingles with a battle. * *. The line of 
‘battle waves and twists-lke a thread ; 
streams of blood flow regardless of logic ; 
the fronts of the armies undulate; regi- 
ments entering or retiriug make capes and 
guifs; all these shoals are continually 
swaying back and forth before each other; 
where infantry was, artillery comes; 
where artillery was, cavalry rashes up; 
battalions are smcke. There was some- 
thing there; look for it; it is gine; the 
vistas‘are displaced; the sombre folds ad- 
vance and recoil; a kind of sepulchrat 
wind pushes forwards, crowds back, swells. 
and disperses these tragic multitudes. 
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What is a hand to hand fight? an oscilla- | 
tion. A rigid mathematical plan teils the 
story of a minute, and not a day. ‘To 
paint a battle needs those mighty painters 
who: have chaos in their touch. Rem: 
brandt is betterthan Vandermeulen. Van- 
dermeulen, exact at noon, lies at three 
o'clock. *. *. 

This, whiel) is true of all great armed 
encounters, is. particularly applicable to 
Waterloo. However, in the afternoon, at 
a‘certain niomneMt, the battle assumed pre- 
cision. 

Towards four o’clockithe situation of the 
English army was serious. The Prince of 
Orange commanded ‘the centre, Hill the 
right wing, Picton the left wing. ‘The 

‘ Prince of Orange, desperate and intrepid, 


Brunswick! mever-retreat! Hill, exhausted, 
had fallen back upon Wellington Picton 
was dead. “At the, very moment that the 
English had.taken from the Prench the 
colors of the 105th of the line, the French 
had killed General Picton by a ball through 
the head. . For Wellington the battle had 
two points of support, Hougomont and La 
Haie Sainte ; Hougomont still held out, but 
was harming: La Haie Sainte had been) 
taken, Of ‘the German. battalion which 
defendedvit, forty-two men only survived ; 

allthe officers, . except five, were dead or 
prisoners. Three thousand combatants 
were massacred in that grange. A ser- 
geant of the English Guards, the best 
boxer in England, reputed invulnerable by 
Lis comrades, had been killed by a little 
French drummer. Baring :had béen dis) 
lodged; Alten put to the sword. Several 
colony had been lost, one belonging to Al- 
ten’s division, and one to the Luneburg 
battalion, borme by ‘a Prince of the family 
of Deux-Ponts.." The Scotch Grays were. 
no more ; Ponsonby’s heavy dragoons had. 
been cut to pieces. That valiant cavalry 
had given waybefore the lancers of Bro 
and the cuirassiers of Travers; of their 
twelve hundred horses there seactiheelleati’ 
hundred ; of three: lieutenant-colonels, two 


lay on the ground. Hamilton wounded, | 


Mather killed. . Ponsonby had fallen, 
pierced with. slices thrusts of a Janie’ 
Gordon was'dead, Marsh was déad.. Twi 
divisions, the: agh and the — were de- 
stroyed, 





jit. 
cried to the. Hollando-Belgians—Nassaw ! 


Hougomont yielding; La Haie Sainte ta- 
ken, there was but one knot left, the centre. 
That still held. Wellington: reinforced it. 
He called thither Hill, who was at orem 
Braine, and: Chasi¢, yer “was at 
lAlleud. 

The centre of the’ English « army, slightly 
concave, very dense: and «very compact, 
held a strong position. It occupied the 
platean of Mont Saint Jean, with the vil- 
lage behind it,-and in front the declivity. 
>: Lavhioh at that. time was steep. At the 
jrear it rested on: this strong stone-house, 
then an outlying property of. Nivelles, 
which marks the intersection of the roads, 
a sixteenth century pile, so solid that the 
balls ricocheted against it without injuring 
All about the plateau, the English had 
cut away the hedges here and there, made 
embrasures in the hawthorns, thrust the 
mouth of a cannon between two branches, 
made loopholes in the thickets, Their ar- 
tillery was in ambush .under the shrub- 
bery.. * * 

Thus supported and protected, the cen- 
tre of the Anglo-Dutch. ‘army was well sit- 
uajed. The danger of this position was 
the forest of Soignes, then contiguous to 
the battle-fiéld, and sepavated‘by the ponds 
of Groenendael and Boitsfor. An army 
could not retreat there without being reut- © 
ed; regiments would have ‘been dissolved 
immediately, and the artillery would have 
been lost in the swamps. *. *. 

Wellington reinforced this centre by one 
of Chassé’s brigades, taken from thé right 
wing, and ove of Wincke’s, from ‘the left, 
in addition to.Clinton’s division: .To his . 
English, to Halkett’s regiments, to Mit- 
chell’s brigade, to Majitland’s guards, he 
gave as supports the infantry of Bruns- 
wick, the. Nassau contingent, Kielman- 
segge’s Hanoverians, and Ompteda’s Ger- 
jmans. The right aoing, as Charras says, 
was bent back behind the centre. An enor- 
mous battery was faced with sand bags at 
the place where now'stands what is called 
“the Waterloo Museum.” Wellington had 
besides, ina little depression of the 
ds, Somerset’s Horse Guards, fourteen 
This was the other half of that 
so justly celebrated. 
nby destroyed, Somerset vas left. 

* Wellington, anxious; but impassi- 
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ble, was on horseback, and remained there 
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the whole day in the same attitude, a little 
in front of the old -mill-‘on Mont Saint 
Jean, which is-still standing, under an elm 
which, an Englishman, an enthusiastic 
vandal, has since bought for twe hundred 
francs, cut down and carried away. Wel- 
lington was frigidly heroic. The balls 
rained down. His aide-de-camp, Gordon, 
had just fallen at his side. Lord Hill, 
showing a bursting shell, said—My Lord, 
what are your instructions, and what orders 
do you leave us, if you ‘allow yourself to 
be killed? To follow my example, answer. 
ed Wellington. ToClinton, he said laconi- 
cally—AHold this spot to the last man. The 
day was clearly going badly. Wellington 
cried to his‘ eld companions of Talavera, 
Vittgria and Salamanca—Boys, we must not 
be beat! What would they say of us in 
England? 
About four o’cloek, the English line 
staggered backwards. All at once, oniy 
the artillery and sharpshooters were*seen 
on the crest of the plateau, the rest disap- 
peared; the regiments, driven by the shells 
‘and bullets of the French, fell back into 
the Valley, now crossed by the cow-path 
of the farm. of, Mont Saint Jean ; a retro- 
grade movement took place, the battle 
front of the English was slipping away. 
Wellington gave ground. Beginning re- 
treat! cried Napoleon. 


Napoleon, altheugh sick and hurt in his 
saddle by a iocal affection, had never been 
in so good humour as on that day. Since 
morning, his impenetrable: countenance 
had worn a smile. On the 18th of June, 
1815, that profound soul masked in mar- 
ble, shone obscurely forth. The dark- 
browed man of Austerlitz, was gay at 
Waterloo. . The greatest, when: foredoom- 
ed, present these contradictions. Our joys 
are shaded. The perfect smile belongs to 
God alone. Ridet Cesar, Pompeius flebit, 
said the legionaries of the Fulminatrix 
Legion. Pompey at this time was not to 
weep, but it is certain that Cesar laughed. 

* >) Napoleon had not .taken a mo- 
ment’s sleep; every instant of that night 
had brought him a new joy. He passed 
along the: whole line of. the advanced 
guards, sopping: here and ‘there to speak 
to the pickets, At half past two, near 


tread of a colnmmn in march; he thought 
for a moment that Wellington was falling 
back. He said—It is the English rear 
guard starting to get away. I shall take the 
six thousand Englishmen who have just ar- 
rived at Ostend, prisoners. He chatted 
freely’; he had recovered that animation 
of the disembarkation of the 1st of March, 
when he showed to the Grand Marshal 
the enthusiastic peasant of Gulf Juan, 
trying— Weil, Bertrand, there is a reinforce- 
ment already. On the night of the 17th 
of June, he made fun of Wellington— 
This little Englishman must have his lesson, 
said» Napoleon. The rain redoubled; it | 
thundered while the Emperor was speak- 
ing. 

‘At half-past three in the morning one 
illusion was gone; officers sent out on a 
reconnoisance announcéed to him that the 
enemy was making no movement. Nothing 
was stirring, not a bivouac fire was,extin- 
guished. ‘The English army was asleep. 
Deep silence was upon the earth; there 
was no hoise save in the sky. At four 
o’clock, a peasant was brought to him by 
the scouts; this peasant had acted as 
guide to a brigade of English cavalry, 
probably Vivian’s brigade on its way fo 
take position at the village of Ohain, at 
the extreme left. At five’ o’clock, two 


| Belgian deserters reported to him that they 
‘had just left their regiment, and that the 


English army was expecting a battle. So 
much the better, exclaimed Napoleon; I 
would much rather cut ther to pieces than re- 
pulsé them. 

In the morning, he alighted in the mud, 
upon the high bank at the corner of the 
road from Planchenoit, had a kitchen table 
and a peasant’s chair brought from the 
farm of Rossome, sat down, with a bunch 
of straw for a carpet, and spread out upon 
the table the plan of the battle-fleld, say- 
ing to Soult—“Pretty chequer-board,” 

In consequence of the night’s rain, the 
convoys of provisions, mired in the soft- 
ened roads, had not arrived at dawn; the 
soldiers had not slept, and were wet and 
fasting ; but for all‘ this, Napoleon cried 
out joyfully to Ney— Wehave ninety chances 
in @ hundred. At eight o’clock, the Empe- 
ror’s breakfast was brought. He had in- 





the wood of Hougomont, he heard the 


vited several generals. While breakfast- 
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ing, it was related, that on ‘the night Geri first point of viéw a narrow, grassy ridge, 


one before, Wellington was at a” ball in 
Brussels, given by the Duehess of Somer- 
set; and Soult, rough soldier that he was, 


at the right-of the road from Genappe to 
Brussels, which was his second station du- 
ring the battle. “The third station, that of 


with his archbishop’s face, said—The bdll| seven o’clock, between La Belle Alliance 


is for to-day, The ‘Emperor jested with 


and La Haie Sainte, is terrible; itis'a very 


Ney, who said— Wellington will not be so| large hill, which can still be seen, and be- 


simple as to watt for your majesty. This 


hind which the guard was massed ina 


was his manner usually. He was fond of| depression of the plain. About this hill, 
joking, says Fleury de Chaboulon, His|the balls ricocheted over the paved road 
character at bottom was a playful hwmour,|¥P to Napoleon. As at’ Brienne, he had 
says Gourgaud. He abounded in: pleasan- over his head the whastling of balls and 
tries, oftener grotesque than witty, says Ben- bullets. There have been gathered, almost 
jamin Constant, These gaieties of a giant| UPON the spot pressed by: his horse’s feet, 
are worthy of remembrance. He called|¢twshed bullets, old. sabre blades, and 
his grenadiers “the growlers;” he would | Shapeless projectiles, eaten with rust, * * 
pinch their ears: and would pull their] The field of battle has been changed— 
moustaches.. The Emperor did nothing but|transformed. To glorify it, it has’ been 
play tricks om us, so'one of them said. * *| disfigured. Wellington, two year? after- 


After breakfast, for a quarter of an hour, 


wards, on seeing Waterloo, exclaimed— 


he collected his. thoughts; then two gene-| They have changed my battlefield. ‘ Whete 


rals. took. their seats.on the bundle. of 
straw, pen in hand, and paper on knee, 


to-day is the great pyramid of earth ‘sur- 
mounted by the lion, ‘there was a ridge 


and the Emperor dictated the order of} which sank away towards ‘the Nivelles 


battle. 


road in a practicable slope, but which, 


At nine o’clock, at t the instant when the|above the Genappe road; was almost an 
French army,,drawh up and set in motion|escarpment. The elevation of this escarp- 
in five columns, was deployed, the divi-}ment may be measured to-day by the 
sions upon two lines, the artillery between | height of the two great burial mounds 
the brigades, music at the head, playing} which embank the road from Genappe to 
marches, with the rolling ef drums and| Brussels; the English tomb at the left; the 
the sounding of trumpets—mighty, vast,|German tomb at the right. There is no 
joyous—a sea of ecasques, sabres and bay-|French tomb. ‘For France, that whole 
onets in the horizon, the Emperor excited, plain isa sépulchre. »-Thanks to the thou- 


tried out, and repeated—‘ Magnificent! 


'!sands and. thousands of loads of earth 


magnificent!” Between nine o’clock and| used in the mound of a hundred and fifty 
half-past ten, the whole army—which|feét high, and half a mile in circuit, the 
seems incredible—had taken position, and| plateau of Mont Saint Jean is accessible 
was ranged in six lines, forming, to repeat] by a gentle slope ; on the day of the battle, 
the expression of the Emperor, “the figure | especially on the side of La Haie Sainte, 


of six V's.” + mS 


| the declivity was steep and abrupt. < | 


Sure of. the event, he onmenieall pee Along the crest of the platean, ran a sort 
a smile,. as they passed before him, the of ditch, which could not possibly have 
company of sappers of the first corps,’ | been suspected by a distant observer, 


which he had designated to erect barri- 


-|. What was this ditch? We. will tell. 


cades in Mont Saint Jean, as soon as the} Braine |’Alleud is a village of Belgium, 
village was carried. All this serenity was|Qhain is another. These villages, both 


disturbed by but.a word of haughty pity; 


on seeing, massed at his left, at a place| connected by a road about four mileslong, 


j| hidden by the curving of the ground, are 


where there is to-day a great tomb, those] which crosses an undulating plain, often 
wonderful Scotch Grays, with their superb) burying itself in the hills like a furrow, so 


horses; he said-—It is a pity.” ° 


Then he mounted his horse, rode for-| 1815, as now, this road cut the crest of tae 
ward from Rossamme, and chose..for his| plateau of Mont Saint Jean between the 








that at certain points it.is a:ravine. In © 
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two roads from Genappe and Nivelles ;} moved, the strange mistake of Ney in mass- 


only, to-day it is on a level with the plain; 
whereas then it was sunk between high 
banks. Its two slopes were taken away 


ing, instead of diawing out, the four divi- 
sions of the first corps, the depth of twenty- 
seven ranks and the front of two hundred 


for the monumental mound, That roadymen offered up in this manner to grape, 


was and is still a trench for the greater 
part of its length--a trench in some parts 
a dozen feet deep, the slopes of which are 


the frightful gaps made by the balls in these 
masses, the lack of connection between 
the attacking columns, the. slanting batte- 





so steep as to slide down here and there, 
especially in winter, after showers. Acci- 
dents happen there.; The road was so 
narrow at the entrance of Braine l’Alleud 
that a traveller was once. crushed by a 
wagon, as is attested by a stone cross 
standing near the cemetery, which gives 
the name of the dead, Monsiewr Debrye, 
merchant of Brussels, and the date of the 
accident, February, 1637. It was so deep 
at thee plateau of Mont Saint Jean, thata 
peasant, Matthew Nicaise, had been crush- 
ed there in 1783 by the falling of the bank, 
_as another stone cross attested ; the top of 
this has disappeared in the changes, but 
its overturned pedestal is still visible upon 
the sloping bank at the left of the road 
between La Haie Sainte, and the farm of 
Mont Saint Jean. 


4 


On the day of the battle; this sunken 
road, of which nothing gave warning, 
along the-crest of Mont Saint Jean, a ditch 
at the summit of the escarpment, a trench 
eoncealed by the ground, was invisible, 
that is to say, terrible. . © 


On the morning of ‘Waterloo, then, Na- 


poleon was satisfied. * *' After the bat- 
tle was oncé commenced, its very diverse 
fortune, the resistance of Hougemont, the 
tenacity of La Haie Sainte, Bauduin killed, 
Foy put hors de- combat, the unexpected 
wall against which Soye’s brigade was- 
broken, the fatal blunder of Guilleminot in 
having neither. grenades nor powder, the 
miring of the batteries, the fifteen pieces 
without escort cut off by Uxbridge in a 
deep cut of a road, the slight effect of the: 
bombs that fell'‘within the English lines, 
burying themselves in the seil softened by 
the rain and only succeeding in making 
voleanoes of mud, so that the explosion 
was changed into.a splash, the uselessness 
of Piré’s demonstration upon Braine 1’Al- 
leud, all this cavalry, fifteen squadrons, 


ry suddenly unmasked upon their. flank, 
Bourgeois, Donzelot and Durutte entangled, 
Quiot repulsed, Lieutenant Vieux, that 
Hercules sprung from the Polytechnic 
School, wounded at the moment when he 
was beating down with the blows of an 
axé the door of La Haie Sainte under the 
plunging fire of the English barricade bar- 
ring the turn of the road from Genappe to 
Brussels, Marcognet’s division, caught be- 
tween infantry and cavalry, shot down at 
arm’s length in the wheat field by Best and 
Pack, sabred by Ponsonby, his battery of 
seven pieces spiked, the Prince of Saxe 
Weimar holditg and keeping Frischemont 
and Smohain in spite of Count D’Erlap, 
the colors of the 105th taken, the colors of 
the 43d taken, this Prussian Black Hussar, 
brought in by the scouts of the flying col- 
umn of three hundred Chasseurs scouring 
the country between Wavre and Planche- 
noit, the disquieting things that this pri- 
soner had said, Grouchy’s delay, the fifteen 
hundred men killed in less than an hovr in 
the orchard of Hougomont, the eighteen 
hundred men fallen in still Jess time around 
La Haie Sainte—al! these stormy events, 
passed like battle-clouds before Napoleon, 
had hardly disturbed his countenance, and 
had not darkened its imperial expression 
of certainty. But, Napoleon was accus- 
tomed to look upon war fixedly. * ° 





At the moment when Wellington drew 
dack,-Napoleon started up. He saw the 
plateau of Mont Saint Jeansuddenly jaid 
bare, and the front of the English army 
disappear. It rallied, but kept concealed. 
The Emperor half rose in his stirrups. 
The flash of victory passed into his eyes. 
Wellington hurled back on the forest of 
Soignes and destroyed; that was the final 
overthrow of England by France; it was 
‘Cressy, Poitiers, Malplaquet and Ramil- 
lies avenged. The man of Marengo was 





almost destroyed, the English right wing 
hardly disturbed, the left. wing hardly 


wiping out Agincourt. The Emperor then, 
contemplating this terrible turn of fortune, 
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swept his glass for the last time over every 


the grand redoubt at La Moscowa by the 


point of the battle-field. His Guard, stand-|heavy cavalry. * * 


ing behind with grounded arms, looked up 
to him with a sert of religion: * bad 
Napoleon was one of those ‘geniuses who 
rule the thunder. He had found his thun- 
derbolt. He ordered Milhaud’s cuirassiers 
to carry the plateau of Mont Saint Jean. 


They were three thousand five hundred. 
They formed a line of half a mile. They- 
were gigantic men on colossal horses. 
There were tweaty-six squadrons, and they 
had behind them, as a suppcrt, the divi- 
sion of Lefebvre Desnouettes, the hundred 
and six gendarmes d’élite, the Chasseurs 
of the Guard, eleven Hiyndred and ninety- 
seven men, and the Lancers of the Guard, 
eight hundred and eighty lances. They 
wore casques withput plumes, and cuirass- 


es of wrought iron, with horse pistols in| 


their holsters, and long sabre-swords. In 
the morning, they had been the admiration 
of the whole army. * *®  Aid-de-camp 
Bernard brought them the Emperor’s order. 
Ney drew his sword and placed himself at 
their head. The enermous squadron. be- 
gan to move. Then was seen a fearful 
sight. All this cavalry, with sabres drawn, 
banners waving, and trumpets sounding, 
formed in column by division, descended 
with an even .movement and as one man 
—with the precision of a bronze’ battering- 
ram opening a wreach—the hill of La 
Belle-Alliance, sank into that formidable 
depth where so many men had already 
fallen, disappeared in the smoke, then, 
rising from this valley of shadow, re-ap- 
peared on the other side, still compact and 
sérried, mounting at full trot,. through a 
cloud of grape emptying itself upon them, 
the frightful aeclivity of mud of the pla- 
teau of Mont Saint Jean: . They rose, se- 


rious, menacing, imperturbable; in the 


intervals of the musketry and artillery 
could & heard the sound of this colossal 
tramp. Being in twe divisions, they form- 


_ed two columns; Wathier’s divisionhad the 


right, Delord’s'the left. From a distance 
they would be taken for two immense ser- 
pents of steel stretching themselves. to- 
wards the crest of the plateau. That ran 
through the battle like a prodigy. Nothing 
ike it had been seen since the taking of 


An odd numerical coincidence, twenty- 
six battalions were to receive these twenty- 
six squadrons. Behind the crest of the 
plateau, under cover of the masked batte- 
ry, the English infantry, formed in thirteen 


| Squares, two battalions to the square, and 


upon two lines—seven on the first, and six 
on the second—with musket to the shoul- 
der, and eye upon their sights, waiting 
calm, silent and immovable. They could 
not see the cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers 
could not see them. They listened to the 
rising of this tide of men. They heard 
the increasing sound of thee thousand 
horses, the alternate and measured striking 
of their hoofs at full trot, the rattling of the 
cuirasses, the clicking of the sabres, and a 
sort of fierce roar of the coming host. * * 

All at once, tragic to relate, at the left of 


the column of cuirassiers reared with a 
frightful clamor. Arrived at the culmina- 
ting point of the crest, unmanageable, full 
of fury, and bent upon the exterminatior 
of the squares and cannons, the cuirassiers 
saw between themselves and the English 
a ditch, a grave. It was the sunken road 
of Obain. 

If was a frightful. moment. There was 
the ravine, unlcoked for, yawning at the 
very feet of the horses, two fathoms deep 
between its double slope. The second 
rank pusked in the first, the third pushed 
in the second; the horses reared, threw 
themselves over, fell upon their backs, and 
struggled with their feet in the air, piling 
up and overturning their riders ; no power 
to retreat; the whole column was nothing 
but a projectile. The force acquired to 
erush the English, crushed the French. 
The inexorable ravine could not yield 
until it»was filled; riders and horses rolled 
in together pell-mell, gtinding each other, 
making common flesh in’ this dreadful 
guff, and when the grave was full of liv 
ing men, the rest-marched over them an& 
passed on. Almost a:third of the Dubois’ 
brigade sunk into this abyss. 

Here the loss of the battle began. A 
local tradition, which evidently exagge- 
rates, says that two thousand horses ana 
fifteen hundred men were buried in the 





the English, and on our right, the head of © 
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sunken road of Ohain.. This undoubtedly 
comprises all the other bodies thrown into 
this ravine on the morrow afier the bat- 
thew aft? é : 

At the same time with the ravine, the 
artillery was unmasked. Sixty cannon and 
the thirteen squares thundered and flashed 
into the cuirassiers. The brave General 
Delord gave the military salute to the 
English battery. All the English flying 
artillery took position in the squares ata 
gallop. The cuirassiers had not even:time 
to breathe. .The disaster of the sunken 
road had decimated, but not diseouraged 
them. 
in. number, grew greater in heart. Wa- 
thier’s column alone had suffered from the 
disaster ; Delord’s, whieh Ney had sent 
obliquely to the left, as if he had a presen- 
timent of the snare, arrived entire. The 
cuirassiers hurled themselves upon the 
' English squares. *- * . The English bat- 
talions, desperately assailed, did. not yield 
aninch. Then it was frightful. AH sides 
eof the English squares were: attacked at 
once. A whirlwind of frenzy enveloped 


them. This frigid infantry remained im- 


passable. The firstrank, with knee on the 
ground, received the cuirassiers on theiz 
bayonets, the second shot them down ; be- 
hid thé® second rank, the cannoneers 
loaded their guns, the front of the square 
opened, made way for an eruption of grape, 
andeclosedagain. The cuirassiers answer- 
ed.by rushing. upon them with crushing 
force. ‘Their great horses reared, trampled 
upon the ranks, leaped over the bayonets 
and fell, gigantic, in the midst of these 
four living walls. The balls made gapsin 
the ranks of the cuirassiers, the cuirassiers 
made breaches in the squares. Files of 
men disappeared, ground down beneath 
the horses’ feet. Bayonets were buried in 
the bellies of these centauss,. Hence a 
monstrosity of wounds never perhaps seen 
elsewhere, The squares, consumed by 
this furious cavalry, closed. wp withbat 
wavering. Inexhaustible in grape, they 
kept up an explosion in the midst of their 
assailants. It was.-a monstrous sight. 
These squares were battalions no longer, 
they were craters; these cuirassiers were 
cavalry no longer, they were a tempest. 
Each square was a voleano-attacked by a 


They were. men who, dfminished | 


thunder-cloud; the lava fought with the 
lightning. 

The square on the extreme right, the 
most exposed of all, being in the open 
field, was almost annihilated at the first 
shoek: It was formedof the 75th regiment 
of Highlanders, The piper in the centre, 
while the work of extermination was go- 
ing on, profoundly oblivious of all about 
him, easting down his melancholy eye full 
lof the shadows of foresis and lakes, seated 
‘wpon.a drum,his bagpipe under his arm, 
was playing his mountain airs. These 
Seotchmen. died thinking of Ben Lothian, 
as the Greeks died remembering Argos- 
The sabre of a cuirassier, striking down 
the, pibroch and the arm which bore it, 
caused the strain to cease by killing the 
pleyer. * * 4 

Suddenly the assailipg cuirassiers per- 
eeived that they were assailed. The Eng- 
lish cavalry was upon their back.. Before 
them the squares, behind them Somerset, 
with the fourteen hundred dragoon guards, 
Somerset had on his right Dornberg, with 
his' German lighthorse, and on his left 
Txip,-with the Belgian carbineers. The 
Cuirassiers, attacked front, flank and rear, 
by infantry. and cavalry, were compelled 
to face in all disections. What was that 
to them? They were a whirlwind. Their 
valor became unspeakable. * * 

With such Frenchmen only such Eng- 
lismen could cope. 

It was no longer a conflict, it was dark- 
ness, a fusy,a giddy vortex of souls and 
courage, a hurricane of sword-flashes. In 
an instant the fourteen hundred horse 
guards were but eight hundred; Fuller, 
their lieutenant colonel, fell dead. Ney 
rushed up with the lancers and.chasseurs 
of Lefebvre-Desnouettes. The: plateau of 
Mont Saint Jean was taken, retaken, taken 
again. The cwirassiers ‘left the cavalry to 
retusn to the infantry, or more correctly, 
all. this terrible multitude wrestled with 
each other witliout letting go their hold. 
The.squares still held. There were twelve. 
assaults. Ney had four horses killed under 
him. Half of the cuirassiers lay on the’ 
plateau. The struggle lasted two hours. 
The English army was terribly. shaken. 
There is no deubt, if they had fot been 





crippled in their first shock by the disaster 
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of the sunken road, the cuirassiers would | 
have overwhelmed the centre, and decided 
the victory. This wonderful cavalry. as- 
tounded Clinton, who had seen . Talavera’ 
and Badajos. Wellington, though three-| 
fourths conquered, wes struek with heroic 
admiration. He. said in a low voice :-— 
* Spiendid !”’ 

The cuirassiers annihilated seven squares 
out of thirteen, took or spiked sixty pieces. 
of cannon, and ‘took’ from the English re- 
giments six colors, which three cnirassiers 
and three chasséurs of the guard carried 
to the Emperor before the farm of'la Belle 
Alliance. The struggle of the plateau 
cont.nued.. * * Wellington felt that he 
was giving way. The crisis was upon 
him. He held the village and the crown- 
ing piain ; Ney held only the crest and the 
slope. -On both sides they seemed rooted 
in this funereal soil. But the enfeeblement 
of the English” appeared jrremediable. 
The hemorrhage of this army was horri- 
bie. Kempt, on the left wing, called for 
reinforcement.’ Impossible,” ariswered 
Wellington ; “we must die on the spot we; 
now occupy.” Almost atthe same moment 
singular coincidence which depicts the 
exhaustion of both armies—Ney sent to 
Napoleon for infantry, and Napoleon ex- 
claimed: “ Infantry! where does he expect 
me to take them? Does he expect me to 
make them?’ However, the English ar- 
my was farthest gone. Alten’s ‘division, 
already so cut up at La Haie Sainte, 
was almost destroyed ; the intrepid Belgi- 
ans of Van Kluze’s brigade strewed the 
rye field along the Nivelles road; there 
were hardly any left of those Dutch gren- 
adiers who, in 1811, joinedto our ranks in 
Spain, fought against Wellington, and who, 
in 1815, rallied on the English side, fought 
against Napoleon. The loss in officers was 
heavy. Lord Uxbridge, who. buried: his 
leg next day, had a knee fractured. If,on 
the side of the French,--in: this struggle of 
the cuirassiers, Detord, ’Heritier, Colbert, 
Dnop, Travers and Biancard were ‘hors de 
combat, on the side of the English; Alten 
was wounded, Delancey was killed, Van 
Meeren was killed, Ompteda was killéd, 

_ the entjre staffof Wellington was decima- 
ted, England had the worst share in 





this balance’ of blood. The second regi- 


ment of foot guardg had lost five lieuten- 
ant-colonels, four captains, and three en- 
signs; the first battalion ofthe thirtieth 
infantry had lost-twenaty-four offeers and 
one hundred and twelve soldiers ; the sev- 
enty-ninth Highlanders had - twenty four 
officers wounded, eighteen officers killed, 
and four hundred and fifty soldiers slain. 
Cumberland’s Hanoverian hussars, an en- 
tire regiment, having at its head Colonel 
Hacke, who was afterwards court-martial- 
ed and broken, had drawn rein before the 


fight, and were in flight in the Forest of 


Soignes, spreading the panie as far as 
Brussels# Carts, 
baggage-wagons, ambulanees full of woun- 
ded, seeing the Freneh gain ground, and 
approach the forest, fled precipitately ; the 
Dutch, sabred by the Freneh cavaly, cried 
murder! From Vert Coucou to Groenen- 
dael, for a distance of nearly six miles in 
the direction towards Brussels, the roads, 
according to the testimony of witnesses 
still alive, were choked with fugitives. 
This panic was such that it-reached the 
Prince of Condé at Malines, and Louis 
XVIII. at Ghent. With the exception of 
the small reserve drawn up in echelon 
behind the hospital established at the farm 
of Mont Saint Jean, and the brigades of 
Vivian and Vandeleur on the flank of the 
left wing, Wellimgton’s cavalry was ex- 
hausted. A number of batteries lay dis- 
mounted. These facts are confessed by 
Siborne; and Pringle; exaggerating the 
disaster, says that evening the Anglo- 
Dutch army was reduced to thirty-four 
thousand men. The Iron Duke remained 
calm, but his lips were pale. The Austrian 
Commissasy, Vineént, the Spanish Com- 
missary, Olava, presentat the battle in the 
Exiglish staff, thought the Duke was beyond 
hope. At five o’tlock Wellington drew 
oug his watch, and was heard to murmur 
these sombre words: Blucher, or night! 

It was about this time that a distant line 
of bayonets glistened on the heights be- 
yond Frischemont. > ih 

Here is the turning point in this colossal 
drama. % 

Had the action commenced two hours 
earlier, it would have been finished at foyr 
o'clock, and Blucher weuld have fallen 
upon a field already won by Napoleon. 


ammunition - wagons, ~ 
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Such are these immense chances, propor- 
tioned to an infinity, which we cannot 
grasp. Ba 

As early as mid-day, the Emperor, first 
of all; with his field glass, perceived in the 
extreme horizon something which fixed 
his attention, He said: “I see yonder a 
cloud which appears to me to be troops.” 
Then he asked the Duke of Dalmatia: 
* Soult, what do you see towards Chapelle 
Saint Lambert?” The marzhal, turning 
his glass that way, answered: “ Four or 
five thousand men, Sire. _ Grouchy, of 
course.” Meanwhile ‘t remained motion- 
lees in the haze. The glasses of the whole 
staff studied “the cloud” pointed out -by 
the Emperor... Some said: “They are 
columns halting.” The most said: “ It is 
trees.” The fact is, that the cloud did not 
stir. The Emperor detached. Domon’s di- 
vision of Jight cavalry to reconnoitre this 
obscure point. * * 

The rest is known; the irruption of a 
third army, the battle thrown out of joint, 
eighty-six pieces of artillery suddenly 
thundering forth, Pirch the First coming 
up With Bulow, Ziethen’s cavalry led by 
Blucher in person, the French crowded 
back, Mareognet swept from the plateau of 
Ohain, Durutte dislodged from Papelotte, 
Donzolot and Quiot recoiling, Lobau taken 
en echarpe, a new battle falling at night- 
fall upon our dismantled regiments, the 
whole English line assuming the offensive 
and pushed forward, the ‘gigantic gap 
made in the French army, the English 
grape and the Prussian grape lending mv- 
tual aid, extermination, disaster in front, 
disaster in flank, the Guard entering into 
line amid this terrible crumbling. 

Feeling that they were going to their 
death, they cried out: * Vive l’ Empereur!” 
There is nothing more touching in history 
than this death-agony bursting forth in pe 
clamations, * ° } 

Each battalion of the guard, for this final 
effort, was commanded by a general: 
Friant, Michel, Roguet, Harlet, Mallet, 
Poret du Morvan, were there. When the 
tall caps of the Grenadiers of the Guard 
with their large eagle plates appeared, 
eymmetrical, drawn up in line, calm, in 
the smoke of thatconflict, the enemy felt 
respect for France; they thought they saw 


: 


twenty victories entering upon the field of 
battle, with wings extended, and those 
who were conquerors, thinking themselves 
conauered, recoiled ; but Wellington cried : 
“Up Guards, and at them!” ‘The red regi- 
ment of English Guards, lying bebind the 
hedges, rose up, a shower of grape riddled 
the tri-colored flag fluttering about our 
eagles, all hurled themselves forward, and 
the final carnage began. The Imperial 
Guard felt the army slipping away around 
them in the gloom, and the vast overthrow 
of the rout; they heard the sauve qui puet ! 
which bad replaced the vive 2 Empereur! — 
and, with flight behind them, they held on 
their course, battered more and more and 
dying faster and faster at every step. 
There. were no weak souls or cowards 
there. The privates of that band were as 
heroie as their general. Nota man flinch- 
ed from the suicide. 

Ney, desperate, great in all the grandeur 
of accepted death, bared himself to every 
blow in this tempest. He had his horse 
killed under him. Reeking with sweat, 
fire in his eyes, froth upon his lips, his 
uniform unbuttoned, one of his epaulets 
half cut away by the sabre stroke of a 
horse-guard, his badge of the grand eagle 
pierced by a ball, bloody, covered with 
mud, magnificent, a broken sword in his 
hand, he said : “Come and see how a Mar- 
shal of France dies wpon the field of battle.” 
But in vain; he did not die. ° * 

The rout behind the Guard was dismal. 
The army fell back rapidly from all sides 
at once—from Heugomont, from La Haie 
Sainte, from Papelotte; from Planchenoit. 
The ery, Treachery, was followed by the 
cry, sawve guipeut. A disbanding army is 
athaw. The whole bends, cracks, snaps, - 
floats, rolls, fas, crashes, hurries, plunges. 
Mysterious disintegration! Ney ‘borrows 
a horse, leaps upon him, and without hat, 
cravat, or sword, plants himself in the 
Brussels road, arresting at once the Eng- 
lish and the French.» He endeavors to 
hold the army, he calls them back, he re- 
proaches them, he grapples. with the rout. 
Heis swept away. The soldiers flee from 
him, crying, vive Marshal Ney. Burutte’s 
two regiments come and go, frightened, 
and tossed between the sabres ‘of the 
Uhlans and the fire of the brigades of 
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Kempt, Best, Pack, and Rylandt; a rout is) 
the worst of all conflicts; friends slay 
each other in their flight; squadrons and 
battalions are crushed anddispertsed nst 
each ‘other, enormous foam of the battle. 
- Loban, at one extremity, like Reille at the 
other, is rolled away in the flood. In vain 
does Napoleon make wails with the re- 
mains of the Guard; in vain does he ex- 
pend his reserve squadrons in a last effort. 
Quiot gives way before Vivian, Kellerman 
before Vandeleur, Lobau before Bulow, 
Morand before Pirch, Domon and Subervic 
before Prince William of Prussia. Guyot, 
who had led the Emperor’s squadrons to 
the charge, falls under the feet of the 
English horse. Napoleon gallops along 
the fugitives, harangues them, urges, 
threatens, entreats. The mouths, which 
in the morning were crying vive l’ Empe- 
reur, are now agape; he is hardly recog: 
nized. The Prussian cavalry, just come 
up, spring forward, fling themselves upon 
the enemy, sabre, cut, back, kill, extermi- 
nate. * *# ‘ 

At Genappe there was an effort to turn 
back, to form a line, to make a stand. Lo- 
bau rallied three hundred men. The en- 
trance to the village was barricaded, but 
at the first volley of Prussian grape, all 
took to flight again, and Lobau was cap- 
tured. The marks of that volley of grape 
are still to be seen upon the old gable of 
a brick ruin at the right of the road, a 
short distance before entering Genappe. 
The Prussians tushed into Genapps, fari- 
ous, doubtless. at having conquered so lit- 
tle. The pursuit was monstrous. Bilu- 
-eher gave orders to kill all. Roguet had 
set this sad example by threatening with 
death every French grenadier who should 
bring him a Prussian prisoner. Blucher 
surpassed Roquet. The- genéral of the 
Young Guard, Duheeme, caught at the door 
of a tavern in Genappe, gave up his sword 
to a Hussar of Death, who took the sword 
and killed the prisoner. The victory was 
completed by the assassination of the van- 
quished. Let us punish, since we are bis- 
tory : ald Blacher disgraced himself, This 
ferocity filled the disaster to the brim. The 
desperate ‘rout passed through Genappe, 
passed through Quatre Bras, passed through 


through Thuin, passed through Charleroi, 
and stopped only at the frontier. Alas! 
who now was flying in such wise? » The 
Grand Army. * * 

A few squares of the Guard, immovable 
in the flow of the rout as rocks in running 
water, held out until night. Night ap- 
proaching, and death also, they awaited 
this double shadow and yielded, unfalter- 
ing, to its embrace... * * * 

At dusk, towards nine o’clock in the 
evening, at the foot of the plateau of Mont 
Saint Jean, there remained but one regi- 
ment. In this fatal valley, at the bottom 
of that slope which had been climbed by 
the Cuirassiers, inundated. now by the 
English masses, under the converging fire 
of the vicforious artillery of the enemy, 
under a frightful storm of projectiles, this 
square foughton. It was commanded by 
an obseure officer, whose name was Cam- 
bronne. At every discharge the square 
grew less, buf returned the'fire. It replied 
to grape by bullets, narrowing in its four 
walls continually. Afar off the fugitives, 
stopping for a moment out of breath, heard 
in the darkness this dismal thunder de- 
creasing. ' 

When this legion was reduced to a hand- 
ful, when their flag was reduced to ashred, 
when their muskets, exhausted of ammu- 
nition, were reduced to nothing but clubs, 


the group of the living, there spread among 
the conquerors a sort of sacred terror about 
these sublime martyrs, and the English ar- 
tiHery, stopping to take breath, was silent. 
[t was a kind of respite. | These combat- 


of-spectres, the outlines of men on horse- 
back, the black profile of the cannons, the 
white sky seen though the wheels andthe 
gun-carriages; the colossal death’s head 
which heroes always see in the smoke of 
the battle, was advancing upon them, and 
glanng at them. They could hear in the 
gloom of the twilight the loading of the 
pieces, the lighted matches, like tigers’ 
eyes in the night, made a circle about their 
heads; all the linstocks of the’ English 
batteries approached the guns, when 
touched by their heroism, holding thé 
death moment suspended over these men, 





Sombreffe, passed through Frasnes, passed 


an English general, Colville, according to 


when the pile of corpses was larger than. 


ants had about them, as it were, a swarm > 
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some, Maitland, according to-others, cried 
to fhem—*" Brave Frenchmen, surrender.” 
Cambronne answered, “Merde!” 

To fulminate such. a word vat the thun- 
derbolt which kills you, is victory. 

To make this answer to disaster, to say 
this to destiny, to. give this base for the fu- 
ture lion, {to fling down this reply at the 
rain of the previous night, at the treache. 
rous wall of Hougomont, at the sunken 
road of Ohain, at the delay of Grouchy, at 
the arrival of Biucher, to be ironical in the 
sepulchre, to act so as to.remain upright 
after one shall» have fallen, to drown in 
two syllables the European coalition, to 
offer to kings these privities already known 
to the Caesars, te make the last of words 
the first, by associating with it the glory 


of Frarice, to close Waterloo insolently by | 


a Mardi Gras; to complete Leonidas by 
Rabelais, to sum up this victory ina su- 
preme word which connot be pronounced, 
to lose the field, and to prdserve history, 
after this carnage to have the laugh on his 
side, is immense: It is an insult: to the 
thunderbolt. That attains the grandeur of 
fEschylus. * * Pp 

To this word of Cambronne the English 
voice replied, “Fire!” The batteries 
flamed, the hill trembled; from all those 
brazen throats wert forth a final vomit- 
ing of grape, terrific ; a vast smoke, dusky 

- white in the light of the rising moon, roll- 
ed out, and when the smoke was dissipg: 
ted, there was nothing left. That formida- 
ble remnant was annihilated—the Guard 
was dead. The four walls of the living 
redoubt had fallen, hardly could a quiver- 

' ing be distinguished here and there among 
the corpses ; and thus the French legions, 
grander than the Roman legions, expired 
at Mont Saint Jean, on ground soaked in 
rain and blood, in the sombre wheat fields, 
at the spot. where now, at four o’clock in 
the morning, whistling and gaily whipping 
up his horse, Joseph passes, who drives 
the mail from Nivelles. 

The battle of Waterloo is an enigma. It 
is as obscure to those who won it as to 
him who lost it. To Napoleon it is a 
panic; Blucher sees in it only fire; Wel- 
lington camprehends nothing of it. Look 
at the reports. The bulletins are confused, 
the commentaries ate foggy. The former 


_ 
. 


stammer, the latter falter. Jomini sepa- 
rates the battle of Waterloo into four pe- 
riods. Muffling divides it into three tides 
of fortune.- Charras alone, though upon 
some peints our appreciation differs from 
his, has seized with his keen glance'the 
characteristic lineaments of that catastro- 
phe of human genius struggling with di- 
vine destiny. All the other historians are 
blinded by the glare, and are groping about 
in that blindness. A day of lightnings, 
indeed. the downfall of the military. mon- 
archy, which, to the great amazement of 
kings,/has dragged with it all kingdoms, 
the fall of force, the overthrow of war. 

In this event, bearing the impress of su- 
perhuman necessity, man’s part is noth- 
ing. 

Does taking away Waterloo from Wel- 
lington and Blucher, detract anything from 
England and Germany? No. Neither il- 
lustrious England nor august Germany is 
in question in the problem of Waterloo. 
Thank Heaven, nations are great aside 
from the dismal chances of the sword. 
Neither Germany, nor England, nor France, 
is held in. a seabbard. At this day, when 
Waterloo is only a eli¢kingof sabres, above 
Blucher, Germany has Goethe, aud above 
Wellington, England has Byron. A vast 
uprising of ideas is peculiar to our centu- 
ry, and in this aurora England and Germa- 
ny have a magnificent share. They are 
majestic- because they think. The higher 
plane which they bring to civilization is 
intrinsic to them—it comes from. them- 
selves, and not from’an accident.. The 
advancement which they have made in 
the nineteenth century does not spring from 
Waterloo; It is only barbarous nations 
who have a sudden growth after a victory. 
It is the fleeting vanity of the streamlet 
swelled by the storm, * * * 


When it is stated that M. Hugo’s com- 
plete disquisition on the battle of Waterloo, 
contains as much matter as a number of 
the Messencer, it will be unnecessary to 
add that, the fragments we have culled 
therefrom, are not always of the choicest ; 
that the reasoning—the philosophical the- 
ory of the victory and defeat—the moral 
drawn from the result—and the picture of 
the field. under the moonlight—are com- 





pulsorily Jeft out, and that therefore the 
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uniqueness of the grand painting i: is muti- — stock-jobbers, and cormorants, who, 


lated. Indeed, our chief treason in re- 
printing so much even, as we have, is_ 
founded upon a desire to foster a taste in 
the minds of our readers, for so marvel- 
lous a work of fiction as Les Misérables. 


But one great fault, let it. be observed, 
distinguishes M. Hugo’s Waterloo essay; 


and that fault renders it imperfect. Profuse’ 


of praise for German, Saxon, English and 
Scot, he has not one word to say of Ire- 


Jand’s. share inthe glory and shame of 


that ever memorable day. Yet, what Cor- 
sica was. then and there to France, more 


than that Ireland was w England and her| 
allies—-for Corsica succumbed, and Ireland | 


triumphed. It may be consoling to theras 
sailants of Pemberton, to reflect that, Na- 
poleon was a Corsican, and Wellington an 
Irishman—both, Islanders, M. Hugo knew 


this fact, but concealed it. What were his: 


motives? Let us surmise. 


Ireland and France’ have long sympa- 
thized. The French and the Irish have 
many peculiar characteristics in common. 
They are, respectively, catholic in reli- 
gious faith. ‘They ‘ave, respectively, mer- 
curial by nature, fond of independence, 


doubtless-of the same race, and antagonis- 


tic to Teutonism. But Ireland and France 
could never ‘permanently agrée. Both 
have hated England; both have sought to 
overthrow her power, but to accomplish 
this they have been but rarely united. 
The one despiges the religious observan- 
ces of the other, albeit the ‘ritual is the 


for’ personal aggrandizement, feed upon 
the putrefying ‘carcass of their country. 
Irish patriots look upon French patriots as 
the sappers and miners of religion and so- 
ciety. Frénch patriots. are often’ mere 
thinking theorists—men who. may destroy 
}but not construct. Irish patriots rarely 
| measure their aim by their means, and ere 
too often cheaply purchased by the foe. 
The ambition of both is, to overthrow the 
despotism of political wrongs and abuses ; 
but instead of acting in common, they are 
|ever quarrelling and cavilling, and allow- 
ing the golden opportynities of Union and 
Redemption to pass. Just as men in our 
own’ Confederacy grow factions- +criticise 
Generals, without well kpowing why— 
curse President and administration—want 
this man in office, and that man out of it—- 
dally away time about new State Consti- 
tutions—wax eloquent upon, State Rights, 
personal liberty, arid habeas corpus—look 


Laws, ere we have a nation—and mean- 
‘time the vandal foe\ is knocking at our 
| gates. And so, while Irishmen and Freiich- 
men ate disagreeing about trifles, England 
jis strangling Ireland, and is ambitious of 
humbling France; while Victor Hugo ig- 
nores Treland at Waterloo, and an Irish 
genius in our midst charges Hugo. with 
monstrosities, England is hating both. This 
isa little mean. For,’ Wellington, the 
“Connaught Rangers,” the “ Enniskillen- 
ers,” and the “ Faugh-a-ballaghs;”—those 
grim warriors to whom, when: the crisis 


same—albeit, in every department, peculi-| came, the Iron Duke, “with words familiar 
arities of identity and sympathy are discov-| but immortal,” exelaiined—Up Guards and 


erable in the productions of the great men 


at them—were of ,as much importance to 


of both. Ireland had O’Connell—France)history as the tree-stump against. which 
has Montelembert. Ireland had Berkeley,| Major Blackman leant:in death—the pit 
and France*had Condillac. Ireland ‘had | from which was dug the remains of Lieut. 
Moore, and France had Beranger. The} Legros, or the door-knob which cost an- 
goal of their ‘several political catechisms| other officer his hand. And, on the other 
is Liberty—but the roads which lead each| hand, when the pens of Things, like Dick- 


toward this goal, are diverse. Commu-{ 


ens ead Thackeray, are enlisted in carica- 


nism, Socialism, Red Republicanism, and turing Ireland and America, Les Misérables, 
religious latitudinarianism, are upon the} which is devoted to the service of suffer- 


one path ; some radicalism, some conser- 


ing humanity, and which, in point uf ge- 


vatism, some: political selfishness and jn-| nius and power, no Saxon work of the day 
_ eonsisteney, and much religious discipline, | can approach, merits something more than 
crawl upon‘the other: French patriots re-| misrepresenthtion. At Waterloo, instead 


gard Irish ‘patriots as loquacious specula- 





of being opposed to each other, Irish dra- 


wise as Solons, indevising Naturalization 
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goon and French Cuirrassier, as at Landon 
and Fontenoy, should have been united: 
and to-day, French and Irish authors should 
be found in sympathy and harmony, when 
almos. every English pen is dipped in 
gall, with a view of traducing$villifying, 
and insulting beth. 

With regard to the present part—No. 2— 
of Les Misérables, our space will permit us 
to add only that, like Fantiye, in esthetic 
beauty, dramatic power, psychological ia- 
sight of the human heart, brilliant dia- 
logue, and intellectual development, Co- 
3ETTE is among the literary’ chef d’owvres 
of the nineteenth century ; and that among 
the marvels of splendid composition, which 
stand fogth prominently in its pages, are— 


the * Waterlog ;” the picture of a Man-of- | 


War, and the rescue of a sailor from death ; 
the chase given to Jean Valjean by Javert 
and his hounds; ‘the holy influence exer- 
cised Over the reformed criminal by an in- 
nocent child of eight years; the glance at 
the interior of a convent; the heavenly 
contrast between the prison of spiritual 
expiation and the prison of personal, or 
criminal, expiation ; the Shaksperian scene 
in the Vaugirard Cenjetery ; and the de- 
scentof the Holy Ghost upon the mind of 
the reformed sinner. But, to illustrate the 
power of Cosette, is to read it—to read it 
and to ponder upon its every page—to read 
it, notas a novel, but asa work of art—as 
history and  pliilosophy should’ bé ‘tead. 
For it ig not a novel—itis.a great work. 

The remaining three parts of Les Miséra- 
bles—“ Marius,” “St. Denis,” and “ Jean 
Valjean,”—will appear ‘ simultaneously, 
from the press of Messrs. West & John- 
ston; to whom the readeérs of the Confed-: 
eracy are indebted for this, the noblest of 
their many valuable enterprisés. 


T. W. M. 


. ~~ » ‘ 
wre SS tence — 

Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day: 

Never trouble others. for what you can 
do yourself. P f 

Nothing is troublesome that we dg will- 
ingly. 


Pride coste ws. more thais hunger, thirst, } 


and cold, 


- , Editor's Table: 


We. are not of those who. believe the 
people of the South, in the time of trouble, 
need to be cheered by false hopes. They 
are brave;*they fear not the worst; and 
they desire to know the Worst; in order 
that they may face it and overcome it. 

Let us seé just where we are, and what 
we can do. | 

Vicksburg has fallen, Port Hudson has 

surrendered, Price has been defeated at 
Helena, Lee has been repulsed at Gettys- 
burg, Charleston is, for the first time, in 
danger of being captured. 
What does this mean? It means that 
the enemy have now in Maryland an army 
large enough to force back our bavbede 
best army ; it means that Grant and Banks, 
united, have a force thrice as great as any 
Johnston can muster; it means that, if 
Bragg re-enforces Johnston, Rosecrans will 
re-enforce Grant, and make the odds still 
greater; it means. that the Mississippi 
‘river is at last in the hunds of the enemy, 
the Confederacy cut.in twain, and our 
army west of the’ Father of Waters com- 
pelled, henceforth, to obtain its arms, can- 
non,.and all material of war, from some 
other sotrce than. Richmond; it means 
that our chief port. may pass from us, and 
with it all the supplies we have heretofore 
received from abroad. 

This is not an exaggerated picture, and 
itis ugly, very ugly. 

On the other hand, what have we? We 
have. Richmond, the great arsenal. and 
foundery of the South, besides other foun- 
dries, arsenals, and powder manufactories. 
We have Lee’s army, Bragg’s army, John- 
ston’s army, Kirby Smith’s army, Price and 
Holmes’ army, the paroled army of Pem- 
berton, a small army under Beauregard, 
considerable force at Richmond, at Savan- 
nah,and Mobile, in North Carolina, East 
Tennessee, South-Western Virginia, and 
Florida. We have the just cause. We 
have the prestige of glorious victories. 
We have the blood of: thousands upon 
thousands of our slaughtered brothers, sons, — 
fathers. We have the memory and. the 











fexample of Stonewall Jackson, Bee, Bar- 
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tow, Sidney Johnston, Cobb, Gregg, and 
myriads of other noble martyrs. We have 
the sympathy of every good and true man 
throughout the civilized world. We have 
the not unreasonable hope that, that sym- 
pathy, so long inoperative, will become 
active now that we are sorely pressed. 

But the odds against us are immense ; 
the enemy is enveloping us on all sides; 
foreign sympathy, even were it to become 
active, may come too late. Out need is 
urgent, and we know what trust to place 
in princes. It is folly to hope England and 
France will Spill blood for our sakes, and 
it must come to that, now they have permit- 
ted the North to build and man a great 
navy, and fo obtain so strong a foothold i in 
the South. 

. Shall we give.up, then? 

Yes, a thousand times, yes! 

Provided, we are ready to give up house 
and-dands, slaves;and cattle, and wander, 
homeless, to'the @nds of the earth; to 
shoulder the Yankee debt of three thou- 
sand millions; to pay’ taxes witlheut the 
means of paying them—to make bricks 
without straw; tO see our wives and 
daughters go to the kitchen and the wash- 
tub; to see our mothers serving as waiting 
maids to the wives of Yankee Generals ; to 
seeour sons drafted into Yankee armies and 
compelled to shed their blood. in enforcing 
the Monroe doctrine against the French in 
Mexico; to have every newspaper inthe 
land edited by a. Yankee, every pulpit and 
every school filled by an abolition fanatic ; 
to have our children tanght to detest Le 
Jackson and Beauregard as rebels ; to have 
all offices and occupations of honour, or 
of profit, monopolised by Yankee swind- 
lers and accursed Southern partners, who 
have sold their souls. for gain; to adopt 
an “Anti-Slavery Bible‘ and an Anti- 
-Slavery God;” w welcome Free Love as 
a new digpaaaiion’ to see all. traces of; 
Southern ancestry and heritage obliterated, 
all-families scattered and all social inst 
tutions destroyed ; to forget th&t ladies and 





then we say give up, and the sooner the 
better. 








gentlemen ever existed; to forego the pride 
of a good name and an unsullied reputa- 


_ tion, and to worship an aristocracy « 
wealth acquired by chea hgj—if we are 





no man can name of Yankee subjugation, 





trors which } 


_ Otherwise, fight on—fight against hope— 


fight to the last gasp. 


But there is hope. 
We are told that even the hairs of our 


head are numbered; that not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without the divine 
consent, and that man is of more value 
than many sparrows. 


We believe there is a God, and that He 


is good. We believe that He has decreed 
that justice, mercy and truth shall not perish 
from the earth, whatever be the host arrayed 
against them. And we know, as surely as 
we know darkness from light; that our 
cause is just, and that it has béen waged 
justly, bumanely, as beeame high-minded, 


brave Christian men. We know that the 


cause of the enemy is’ not just; and that 


he has waged war in the most barbarous 
and wicked manner. We know that the 
whole eivilized world lifts its hands in 
horror at the enormous, atrocities of the 
North. We know that the better class of 
Northern people, and all the journals not 
prostituted by pay, or controlied by mad- 
men, are shocked, saddened and ashamed 
at the crimes of their rulers and their 
armies. To believe that a nation of -liars, 
thieves, bypoerites, atheists, infidels, liber- 
tins, cowards and. brutes, will triumph 
completely in a bad cause, and subjugate 
a purer and better people, is to believe 
that the A]mighty is unable to cope with 
the Powers of Darkness. We will-not be- 
lieve it. 


The North Liesgaiund, of late, many and 
important positions. “i Heretofore’ it has 
gained positions still more important. But 
they have profited them nothing. They 
proved hollow conquests. The fruits of 
their victories have been Dead Sea apples, 
that turn to ashes ontheir lips. So it will 
prove hereafter; so would it prove, were 
they to obtain the whole South: But God 
does not intend that they shall obtain it. 
In mercy to them, as well as to us, He has 
decreed, we firmly believe, the indepen- 
dence of the South, as the best possible 
solution of existing troubles. In this con- 
ffdent hope and belief, we must end will 
‘struggle on till the goal is won. 
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Notices of New Works.” 


[ Avcust, 1863. 





THE DEVIL’S GAME. 


IMPROMTU. 
BY —--, a 


On hearing that Pendleton, the celebrated 
gambler was dead, and Prindle, his com- 
peer, paralyzed. ; 


*Twas not long ago, as each Sport. recol- 
lects, : 

The Devil made Pendleton hatid in his 
checks ; 

And recently, Prindle, in taking his toddy, 

By paralysis lost half the use of his body— 

So Satan remarkeil, we are too full to ad- 
mit him, Le 

But as I can’t take him all, I 
split him— ; 

For whenever the game comes down 

 acall,. . 
I’m certain to get him—box, money and all. 
So to Prindle he saidj with a smile soft as 


believe [ll 


Venus, f 
You can stand, my good friend, and-we'll 
play you between us ! 

Stroling in a churchyard, on the other 
side of the Blueridge, —— discovered a 
neat slab covering the remains of Mrs. 
—-, wife of a barrister distinguished for 
vigilance in collecting debts ; whereupon 
he wrote an 

EPITAPH. 


' Beneath this marble slab, snug filed away, 
Endorsed, paid her last debt tenth of May, 
Lies Snap's dear wife—reader, don’t the 
tribute tame, 
The highest Snap could pay to- mortal 
name ; ihe 
For had she died and left one debt unpaid, 
Snap’s fond attachment had. pursued her 
shade! + bhetl 
on 
To rag Ep. Mrssencer: 
Flea a very good anecdote the other 
ys 


_. Twoboys, belonging to Moorman’s Lyneb- 
burg battery, having marked a good place 


near a farm-house on the Peninsula, soley 


out after dark to “flank a shoat.” ° The 

had seen a large number go under an out- 
building, and while one. was to creep. in 
ard drive out the “critters,” the other was 
to stand at an Opening on the opposite side 
with a club. The long and short of the 
' story is, that the farmer, not liking the near 


proximity of the soldiers, had: moved his 
pigs'nearer to the house, and the crawler, 
not finding them, emerged on the.other 
side, and.was knocked into a cocked hat 
by his comrade. He did not leave his bed 
for a month. 

When we first arrived at Manassas, there 
were many pigs knocking around. Find- 
ing a@ nice piece on my tablé one morning, 
and not liking, after eating it, to “raise a 
fuss,” I deputed a lieutenant to find out 
the anurderer and reprimand him. This 
was done, and the whele affair fastened 
upon a German, who has since lost lis leg 
in the service. Finding that he could not 
get out, he said : 

“Vell, Lieudenant, die fact of de bizness 
is joost dees—dat peeg he koomt arount 
vere de horses vas eatin, and von of de 
horses he keeked him. So ve killed him 
to keep him from dying.” ; 

(A very effectual method,) 

Pigs soon disappeared, but I got ho more 
fresh pork. « 


Fel Ctlorks. 


Cosmtts. Part Il of Les Miséables, by 
Victor Hugo. Price. $2. . Richmond: 
West & Jobnston. 1863. 


The remaining three parts of Les Miser- 
ables will be issued in one volume as soon 
as paper can be secured. 
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Tue Romayce ora Poor Youn May. 
By Octave Fuiilet. Price $1 50. Richmond: 
West & Johnston. 1863, t 


. Conreprratse Receirt Booz. A Compi- 
lation of over One Hundred Réceipts, 
‘adapted tothe Times. Price 75cts. Rich- 


mond. West & Johnston. 
Printer, 21 Pear! Street. 


1863. Gary, 
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_Appress delivered at the General Mili- 
tary Hospital; Wilson, N. C., on the day 
appointed by the.President as a Day of 
Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer. By Dru- 
ry Lacy, D.D., Chaplain of the Post, Fay- 
ettevil'e. 1863. Printed by Edward J. 
Hale & Sons. ’ 

Vincirxta Soxcstrr. J. W. Randolph, 
121 Main Street; Richmond. 1863) Price 
50 cents, fo rom the same vay arog i 
pieces of Music— Virginia,” Price 79 cts. 
«“ The Stonewall Banner.” Dedicated, to the 
Glorious “Old Stonewall Brigade.” By 





C.C. D.  Priée not stated. ” 





